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A new issue of ‘‘ The Speaker,’’ under 
Mr. Massingham’s_ Editorship, will 
commence on March 2nd. 








THE WEEK. 


PARLIAMENT will be opened by the King on Tuesday, 
and already the prophets are beginning to tell us about 
the King’s Speech. Some say that it will contain a 
paragraph on the Mouse of Lords, and it seems certain 
that the subject will be raised in the debate on the 
Address. Apart from this, the great events of the 
Session should be the Budget, the Hague Conference, 
Irish Government, and the Temperance Bill, to say 
nothing of Education and Land Reform. The success 
of the Budget will depend upon large economies in the 
Army and Navy, and upon the necessity for these there 
is practical unanimity among all sections of Liberals, 
Labour men and Nationalists. Mr. Carlyon Bellairs 
has received a severe lesson in his own constituency, 
and if he continues to forget his election promises 
people will realise that he speaks for himself and not 
for the Liberals of King’s Lynn. As far as the Army 
is concerned, we note that Major Seely is hopeful 
that large retrenchments have been effected. 





On the Ministerial side the principal speakers of 
the week have been Mr. Burns, Lord Crewe, and Mr. 
Winston Churchill. The former is imparting a hopeful 
and aggressive vigour to the Progressive campaign in 
London. On Monday at Lewisham, and on Thursday 
at Battersea, the President of the Local Government 
Board drove home the significance of the methods 
adopted by certain sections of the Moderate press 
in the L.C.C. contest. Mr. Burns did well to 
point out that the charge of cooking the accounts 
implicates the Moderates no less than their opponents, 
seeing that the former must have been in collusion with 
the latter to have made it possible. On Thursday 
Mr. Burns bade farewell to Municipal Battersea, though 
Battersea without John Burns is as inconceivable as 
John Burns without Battersea; he has wrought so 
valiantly and wisely for London that the only satisfaction 
in losing him from municipal work is that he is set free 
to devote his energies to a largertask. The admirable 
speeches of Lord Crewe, Mr. Winston Churchill, the 
Attorney-General and others, were mainly devoted to 
the question of the House of Lords, with which we deal 
elsewhere at length; but we must protest against the 
Attorney-General’s idea that two or three dissolutions 
may be necessary ! 





THE Unionist Party has been mainly occupied 
during the week with its own differences on the subject 
of Tariff Reform, We deal in our leading columns with 
Mr. Balfour’s speech and with Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
pointed rejection of his leader’s advice in the series of 
speeches he has been making in the suburbs of Birming- 
ham. Mr. Walter Long, at the annual dinner of 
the Towcester Working Men’s Conservative Club— 
a body whose importance has hitherto hardly been 
recognised—declared that the party had long ago 
nailed their fiscal colours to the mast. But, un- 
fortunately, every leader nails different colours. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain wants Protection, Mr. Balfour is 








concerned with dumping, Mr. Lyttelton with colonial 
preference, Mr. Chaplin with the need for dearer 
food; ;and Mr. Walter Long says: ‘‘The object of 
fiscal reform is not to protect particular industries 
or to restore agricultural prosperity, nor even mainly to 
increase employment, but to so broaden the basis of 
taxation as to give this country the income she requires 
for the duties and responsibilities of a vast Empire.” 





ProFEssoR REDLICH is a practical politician as well 
as a philosophic jurist, and his views of the General 
Elections in Germany, which appear in another column, 
deserve serious attention. Happily we may accept 
their validity without taking a too gloomy view of 
Germany’s political future. Since Professor Redlich 
wrote, the Second Ballots have finally settled the com- 
position of the Reichstag, and the result shows how 
utterly unsatisfactory the German system is as com- 
pared with our own, if the object of parliament is to 
represent the mind of the country. Thus 11,262,000 
voted. Of these 1,517,000 were Conservatives or 
Imperialists, 1,654,000 National Liberals, 2,183,000 
centre, and 3,258,000 Social Democrats. In the new 
Reichstag the Conservatives will have 83 seats, the 
National Liberals 55, the Centre 105, and the Social 
Democrats 43. The best feature of the elections is 
that the three Radical sections, together with the Inde- 
pendent Liberals, have gained 15 seats and now number 
51. These, by combining with the Poles, the Social 
Democrats and the Centre, will be able to throw out any 
schemes of warlike expenditure or colonial expansion 
and to check any attempt to extend absolutism. On 
the whole, considering the increased strength of the 
Centre and of the Radicals and the moral effect of the 
huge Socialist vote, we rather think that the Kaiser and 
the Chancellor have exaggerated their triumph. As 
Germania puts it, they are like the man who, having 
broken his leg, thanked heaven that he had not broken 
his neck. 





FOREIGN correspondents, like great travellers, are 
sometimes suspected of drawing the long bow, and 
newspaper correspondents in Russia are often accused 
of this weakness to the superlative degree. The story 
which the Zvibune printed last Tuesday of the 
revolting cruelty and barbarous torture practised on 
helpless prisoners in Riga would be almost incredible 
were it not prefaced with an editorial note that the 
facts were obtained after careful inquiry on the spot. 
Torture, it seems, takes place every night except 
Sunday. Chained and manacled, the unfortunate 
wretches are brought to the torture chamber. First 
the prisoner is offered rewards if he will confess. 


“If the victim rejects these offers he is immediately 
stripped to the skin and stretched upon the bench; his 
limbs are fastened by the straps, while a wet rag is stuffed 
into his mouth in order to muffle his shrieks. Then the 
torturers begin their work. The victim is first beaten upon 
head and body with the gutta-percha rods, salt being 
sprinkled upon the bleeding wounds from time to time, after 
which the torture recommences. When the victim loses con- 
sciousness he is revived by water and ammonia, It this does 
not extort the desired confessions more serious methods are 
resorted to. The prisoner’s finger and toe nails are torn out 
one after another, the veins upon his arms and legs are 
pierced through with the long needles, his hairs are pulled 
out singly or in patches. If the prisoner is still obstinate 
the torturers tear pieces of flesh from his body with red- 
hot pincers, his teeth are knocked out, and unmentionable 
injuries are perpetrated. 
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Such disgusting brutality seems almost incredible 
in the twentieth century. In the Daily Chronicle 
Mr. H. W. Nevinson has an equally astounding story 
of the sufferings of the victims of misrule in Georgia. 
A Russian officer is reported to have said to one of the 
heads of a Georgian village, ‘‘We are going to ruin 
you—to ruin you utterly. We shall wipe you out.” 


Our Rome correspondent writes that the Italian 
Chamber began its work by electing a new President, 
as Signor Bianchieri, doyen ot the Parliament, thinks 
that his position of Secretary of the Order of St. 
Maurice and Lazarus is incompatible with the position 
of Speaker, and in consequence declines to withdraw 
his resignation. ‘The Chamber has, therefore, elected 
Signor Guiseppe Marcora in Signor Bianchieri’s place ; 
the former has already been President of the Lower House 
in the former Giolitti Cabinet, and has been a Deputy 
since 1876, first representing one of the Milan con- 
stituencies, and afterwards the City of Sondrio. Signor 
Marcora fought with Garibaldi in the campaigns of 1859, 
1860, and 1866, becoming head of the general staff and 
gaining the medal for military valour. In the Chamber 
Signor Marcora is the leader of the Radicals, and has 
often been spoken of as the Premier of the first 
Radical Cabinet. A communication from Athens an- 
nouncing that King George, presumably in return for 
the courtesy and cordiality shown him in Rome, had 
signed a Royal decree instituting the teaching of the 
Italian language in the University of Athens, has 
greatly pleased the Italian Chamber. Of course such 
an event can only have an indirect political significance, 
although it has a considerable importance in the 
intellectual and literary relations of the two countries, 
both possessing such classical traditions. Of the 
many questions now before Parliament the most in- 
teresting, and the one which will be most animatedly 
discussed, is that of the definite organization of the 
State railways. It is not only a subject of vital impor- 
tance for Italy, but it is also an experiment of consider- 
able moment for other countries, where the problem of 
transferring the railways to the control of the State has 
to be solved. The United States, for instance, have 
instructed their representatives in Italy to watch the 
development of the State service and report thereon. 


THE meetings of the Irish Party and of the United 
Irish League Directory, held in Dublin on Monday and 
Tuesday, were devoted, writes our Dublin Correspondent, 
to closing the Nationalist ranks for the forthcoming 
Parliamentary campaign. The exclusion of Mr. 
Sheehan and Mr. John O’Donnell from the Party 
was made definite, the action already taken in their 
regard by the Chairman being endorsed unanimously 
by the Directory, and with three dissentients by the 
Party. As to the Party’s attitude towards the Govern- 
ment, the resolution of the Directory, like the speech 
of Mr. Redmond to his constituents on the previous 
Friday, simply re-asserted the position of cautious 
expectancy, and of readiness to accept any instalment 
of autonomy which appears to be consistent with, and to 
lead up to, ‘‘the larger policy.” There was just one 
new point in the resolution—a reference to ‘‘ the pledge 
of the Government to introduce in the forthcoming 
session legislation dealing with the question of National 
Self-Government.” This is the Irish reply to the sug- 
gestions that legislation can be postponed for another 
year, or that a University Bill may be accepted as an 
immediate substitute. A National Convention was 
ordered to be held ‘‘at the earliest possible moment 
after the Government scheme for Irish government in 
Ireland is produced.” On the University question 
neither Mr. Redmond nor the Directory went beyond 
a general approval of the Government scheme as a 
possible one. The Bishops have not yet spoken; but 
Archbishop Healy’s speech at Galway on the 8th will 
probably afford a clue to their attitude. 





Tue disruptive force within M. Clemenceau’s 
Cabinet is likely to prove to be M. Clemenceau himself. 
His strange speech last week in the debate on the 
Government’s new Bill for dealing with the refractory 
clergy has led the French press to expect another 
Ministerial crisis, which would end in the resignation of 
this brilliant, audacious, impolitic Premier. In fact, it 
is freely stated that the French Premier will resign of 
his own accord (without waiting for an adverse vote in 
the Chamber) so soon as the question of the use of the 
churches by the clergy is settled. A further report 
names his predecessor, M. Sarrien, as likely to be his 
successor, and colour is lent to this prediction by the 
fact that M. Sarrien’s health has improved. Whatever 
may come to pass, few believe M. Clemenceau will 
remain long as Premier; his attractive personality is 
evidently better fitted to lead independent groups than 
to keep together a Ministry. Ele seems already to have 
alienated the few friends he had in parliament. j 


Tue chief events of the week in the County Council 
campaign were Mr. Burns’ speech at Lewisham and the 
meeting at the National Liberal Club. Mr. Burns 
struck the true note of the conflict when he declared 
that the Council was being attacked because it repre- 
sented London against monopoly and the community 
against syndicates. London, in fact, was the ‘‘ last 
discovered gold mine,” a place where gold could be got 
without digging. A curious glimpse into Moderate 
tactics was given by Mr. Cleland, who read extracts 
from a manual of Hints to Canvassers, recently 
issued by that party :— 

** Progressive party to be called Socialists. Socialists in- 
variably disbelieve in all forms of religion on the Continent. 
They are nearly always Atheists, and actively opposed to 
Christianity. This in England, for electioneering purposes, 
they usually keep in the background.” 

Lord Carrington took Lord Rosebery’s place at the 
Club meeting, and defended the Council’s housing and 
fire brigade policy. ‘‘Out of a drab, unpicturesque, 
weltering muddle of streets and houses,” said Dr. 
Macnamara, a Progressive Council had ‘‘ evolved 
design and beauty.” ‘* Municipal Reformers ” confine 
their activities chiefly to the Press and to leaflets, and 
no doubt with good reason. At the Council meeting 
on Tuesday all that they could do was to complain that 
the Kingsway subway could not carry double-decked 
tramcars, and to suggest that some of the North London 
fares should be lowered. 


Any attempt to improve the desolate black country 
deserves support and success. The Midland Re- 
afforestation Association, with Sir Oliver Lodge as 
its president, has been active in stirring up interest in 
the movement. In the columns of the 7rzbune during 
the past week several interesting accounts have 
appeared of what has been done in the Midlands. At 
Wednesbury, for instance, the Corporation has now a 
park covered with vigorous trees which was formerly 
a pit-mound. In the same vicinity a recreation ground 
has been planted with various trees; but the most 
hopeful sign is the interest which the landlords are 
taking in the movement. With the co-operation of 
landowners, nurserymen, and others, as many as 43 
acres were covered with 72,000 trees in 1904-5, and at 
Moorcroft the local hospital board planted 34 acres of 
desolate pit-mound with some 60,000 trees. On com- 
mercial grounds this scheme is advocated as an 
excellent source of revenue from timber growing. 
The restoration of blackened, bleak districts, to spots 
of beauty and health, comes of awakening the civic 
conscience to the cultivation of the beautiful. 


SLowLy the blank spaces in the map are being 
filled up, and in Africa and Thibet geographical know- 
ledge has been enriched by the intrepid explorers who 
have returned from these regions. Though Darkest 
Africa is still dark and its secrets are becoming fewer 
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and fewer, and those who risk health and life reap a 
less abundant harvest than in the early days, the 
return of Lieutenant Boyd Alexander from a 3,000 
mile journey through Northern Nigeria and the Lake 
Chad region re-awakens interest in the centre of 
Africa, and recalls the explorations of discoverers like 
Speke, Grant, Livingstone and Bruce. Lieutenant 
Alexander left England in the spring of 1904, and 
reached Khartoum in December of last year. Bereft of 
the officers of his party, he was ultimately almost the 
sole survivor, and much of what he has to tell is of 
considerable interest. The expedition, which was 
chiefly organised for survey and zoological research, 
has brought back no fewer than 1,500 zoological 
specimens. The okapi, the strange mammal about 
which, since Sir Harry Johnston discovered its existence, 
there has been speculation, was watched and _ ulti- 
mately trapped. North of the Benue the expedition 
met a fierce pagan tribe of head hunters, and encoun- 
tered others hostile to the extending influence of the 
white man. Throughout the journey great hardship 
and privation were endured, and the story which Lieu- 
tenant Alexander will tell of his trials and wanderings, 
at his lecture to the Royal Geographical Society will be 
a thrilling one. 


DurinG the past quarter of a century the influence 
exerted by Cambridge in the biological world has been 
almost as remarkable as her supremacy in mathe- 
matical and physical studies. More than to any other 
one man, Cambridge is indebted for this influence to 
the late Sir Michael Foster. Born at Huntingdon in 
1836, he became a student of medicine at University 
College, London, and, after obtaining his degree, spent 
several years practising as a surgeon in his native 
town. But the obscurity of a country practice was not 
to claim him for long. In 1867 he returned to London, 
and two years later was chosen to fill a chair of 
Practical Physiology. About this time Cambridge 
began to realise the great progress which the study of 
physiology was making in Germany, and, largely 
through the influence of Sir George Paget and Sir 
George Humphry, Foster was invited to take charge of 
the teaching of this subject. Around him there soon 
gathered a group of brilliant young students, most of 
them long since famous names in science, all eager to 
acquire the new knowledge and to work with the new 
methods. Fired by his teaching and encouraged by 
his sympathy, they successfully attacked problem after 
problem, and by their experimental work laid a scien- 
tific and durable foundation for notable advances in 
clinical treatment. But Foster had not only the gift of 
inspiring others to create knowledge, he had also the 
gift of setting forth that knowledge with a lucidity and 
charm of style all too rare among scientific men. The 
Text-book of Physiology, which first appeared in 
1876, soon made its author’s name famous. It is a 
book that has had neither predecessor nor rival, and 
one that will probably have no successor. To thousands 
of students it must have been a revelation in the art of 
clear thinking and clear writing, and through it more 
than in any other way will be realised what science 
has lost in the death of Sir Michael Foster. 


On Friday and Saturday last the University of 
Cambridge, by a vote of the Senate, abolished one of her 
most ancient institutions, and in three years from now 
the last of the Senior Wranglers will have taken his 
degree. It is an ancient and honourable title, and the 
holder can boast a distinguished lineage for over a cen- 
tury and a-half. The great triumvirate of Cambridge 
mathematicians, Sir George Stokes, Cayley, and Adams, 
the discoverer of the planet Neptune, were senior 
wranglers in three successive years. Of those still 
alive, Lord Rayleigh, the three Lord Justices, Stirling, 
Romer, and Fletcher Moulton, and many other dis- 
tinguished men have all attained the same position. It 
is hardly to be wondered at that the proposal to abolish 





the title should have met with strenuous opposition. 
Nearly a thousand non-resident Masters of Arts came 
up to vote, and the proposals were eventually carried 
by a majority of about 140 in a poll of over 1,400, The 
changes introduced into the Tripos received the support 
of all the University Professors and Lecturers in 
Mathematics, and we think the Senate acted wisely in 
disregarding sentiment and bowing to the unanimity of 
expert opinion. It was felt that the present Tripos is 
somewhat of an anachronism. It does not recognise, as 
it should do, the great strides which physics and 
engineering have made from the theoretical side. The 
altered conditions will provide for a sound training to 
the prospective physicist and engineer. 





Durinc the past week the fourth birthday of 
Passive Resistance has been celebrated. At a public 
meeting, held at Whitefield’s, the secretary stated that 
since May 31, 1903, 80,000 summonses had been issued, 
and 1g1 individuals had been imprisoned, ‘‘ many of 
them more than once, and one as often as ten times.” 
The terms of imprisonment made an aggregate of five 
years, 167 days. Ministers had undergone 851 days’ 
imprisonment, laymen 1,129. A year ago it was hardly 
anticipated that the Passive Resistance movement would 
live to see another anniversary ; its best friends desired, 
and eagerly looked forward to, its early death, con- 
fidently believing that by February, 1907, the reason 
for its existence would have ceased to exist. Nor was 
this faith groundless: a Liberal Government had 
recently been returned to power, backed by a great 
majority pledged to remedy the grievance which called 
Passive Resistance into being; but, as events have 
proved, it did less than justice to the temerity of the 
House of Lords. The resolution moved by Dr. Clifford 
at last Tuesday’s meeting contained a clause to the 
effect that ‘‘ Passive Resisters ought not to be made to 
wait for redress until legislation has been undertaken 
for temperance and for Ireland, but that some action 
should be taken immediately.” This request but 
emphasises the need, already fully realised, of finding a 
way as quickly as possible by which, in the words of 
the Prime Minister, ‘‘the will of the people may be 
made to prevail.” 


AmoncG those who are endeavouring to enlist reason 
and science on the side of faith and to rationalise 
religion, Sir Oliver Lodge is perhaps the most 
persuasive and the most interesting. At Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle, last Sunday, he addressed a packed 
gathering on ‘‘ The Rise and Fall of Man,” choosing 
the subject as a difficult one because it was sometimes 
thought—he himself in the past had thought—that the 
two ideas were inconsistent with each other. The 
ascent of man as taught by science and the fall of man 
—the ancient tradition of the race—certainly seem hard 
to reconcile. Sir Oliver admits that with some state- 
ments of the fall the scientific doctrine is inconsistent, 
but there is a sense in which the two are supple- 
mentary. ‘‘ Proof is to be found in all the old beliefs ; 
otherwise there would have been no vitality in the 
doctrine.” Does Sir Oliver mean that belief is adequate 
evidence of the thing believed? Surely not. But, 
however that may be, the scientist argued that there is 
nearly always some modification necessary in the 
traditional creed in order to square it with scientific 
truth. In the catechism to which so much attention has 
been drawn, the first question is, ‘‘ What are you?” 
To that Sir Oliver Lodge has given the reply, ‘‘I am 
alive and conscious on this earth, my ancestors having 
ascended by gradual processes from lower forms of 
animal life, and with struggle and suffering become 
men.” ‘‘Something more than mere life is possessed 
by man,” says the philosopher-preacher—‘‘ something 
represented by the words, ‘mind’ and ‘soul’ and 
‘spirit.’” On one side we are members of the animal 
kingdom; on another we are associates in a loftier 
type of existence, and are linked with the Divine. 
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‘*We are not free to deny our relationship with the 
animal kingdom, our kinship and blood relation with 
animals.” This doctrine, he thinks, has a religious 
aspect, as, indeed, all things have a religious aspect 
when seen properly and from the right point of view. 





IN spite of the disadvantages under which she 
labours, Russia has not been backward in producing 
scientific men of original genius. Russian science 
at once suggests the names of Rowalewsky, of 
Metschnikoff, and of Pawloff, who lately won the Nobel 
prize. Not the least distinguished of the band was the 
great chemist whose death has lately been announced. 
Mendeléeff was born at Tobolsk, in Siberia, and received 
his early education in that place. He afterwards studied 
natural science in St. Petersburg. Germany was already 
the intellectual centre of Europe, and Heidelberg soon 
attracted him to study there. A few yearslater he returned 
to Russia to occupy a chairof chemistry at St. Petersburg. 
Here he enunciated the well-known Periodic Law of 
the chemical elements, which at once became part of 
the basis of modern chemistry. In arranging the 
chemical elements in a series corresponding to their 
atomic weights, he pointed out that elements markedly 
resembling each other occurred at definite periodic 
intervals. He accordingly constructed a table to bring 
this out, and found that in such a table there were 
certain gaps. With regard to these gaps Mendeléeff 
prophesied that they would be one day filled by elements 
unknown. Moreover, in three cases he went further 
and ventured to predict the properties of the unknown 
elements. A few years later all three were discovered, 
and their properties were found to be almost exactly 
what Mendeléeff has foretold for them. 





TuurspDaAy last was the ninety-fifth anniversary of 
the birth of Charles Dickens, and by this time the 
occasion will have been duly celebrated by the Dickens 
Fellowship, whose meeting at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-street, was arranged for Friday night, 
while the Boz Club will hold its annual dinner to- 
morrow (Sunday). During the last three or four years 
the great writer’s popularity has steadily increased ; it 
is an interesting fact that last year his books sold more 
extensively than at any time since his death. Besides 
which, no better proof ot the growth of the Dickens 
cult could be provided than the development of the two 
organisations referred to above. The Boz Club, which 
started with less than twenty members, is now a large 
and influential body. Even more significant is the rise 
of the Dickens Fellowship, which can not only boast a 
membership of ten thousand or more in this country, 
but _ thirty-nine branches distributed throughout the 
world. 


A STRANGER going into the Abbey Theatre on 
Saturday night, writes a correspondent, would certainly 
have come to the conclusion that Dublin people took 
their pleasures with unusual seriousness. The walls of 
the lower part of the house were lined in a semicircle 
with the Dublin Metropolitan Police—usually referred 
to as the D.M.P’s.; a body of the same stalwarts occupied 
a whole row of seats, one behind the other, in the pit, 
their helmets glinting in the rays of the electric light ; 
and odd members of ‘‘the Force” were scattered through 
the balcony and stalls. But to those who expected “ joy 
and trouble” the subsequent proceedings must have 
seemed tame enough. For, after a week’s struggle, 
Mr. Yeats and ‘‘ The Playboy ” had triumphed; and 
beyond occasional interruptions—promptly suppressed 
as soon as the lights went up—Mr. Synge’s play was 
given a good hearing ; nay, 2ven a sympathetic hearing. 
Mr. Yeat’s prophecy had come true; the patience of 
the players had outlasted the patience of the Sinn- 
feiners in the pit. Such conflicts between the forces of 
intellectual freedom and those of organised 
obscurantism are not unlikely to become a feature of 
Irish life in the near future. 





THOUGH the announcement, made at the beginning 
of the week by certain newspapers, that the Music Hall 
war was settled was decidedly premature, there seems 
reason to believe that the deadlock is almost over. 
The latest news is that the formation of what the 
proprietors call a Board of Conciliation, consisting of 
four representatives of the proprietors and an equal 
number of those of the leading Trade Unions, for the 
purpose of settling all the matters in dispute on a 
general and friendly basis. A difficulty, however, is 
that the proprietors still decline to recognise or hold 
direct dealings with the National Alliance, and the 
Alliance insists on being recognised. Thus the latter 
denies that the Board of Conciliation is what its name 
implies, and only admits that it represents the con- 
stituent elements of ‘‘a friendly conference.”” So, in 
the meantime, the strike goes on. 


THE Queen’s Hall Orchestra’s Symphony Concert 
last Saturday derived particular interest from the 
inclusion in the programme of Ernst von Dohnanyi’s 
new ‘‘Concertstuck” for violoncello and orchestra, which 
was then played for the first time in England. Opinions 
are divided as to the value of the composition, but all are 
agreed as to the masterful interpretation of the music 
rendered by Professor Hugo Becker, the ’cello soloist, 
and to the capital support given by Mr. Wood’s 
orchestra. Seldom has the playing of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony in A been so fine, even in the hands 
of Mr. Wood’s orchestra, who were in the best of form, 
and excelled themselves in this and in Strauss’s ‘‘ Till 
Eulenspiegel.” Four extracts from ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” 
were also included in the programme. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE LORDS. 


HE Government cannot, we think, complain, either 
that the Liberal Party is indifferent to the issue of 
the House of Lords, or that it has tendered them im- 
practicable advice. On the main point, the mind of the 
party is singularly clear. A return to the policy of filling 
the cup has been suggested by one important Minister, 
and though we admit that a fair case can be made out 
for it, it has necessarily been rejected. That policy was 
not Gladstone’s. The great parliamentarian was in 
favour of an appeal to the country on the rejection of 
the second Home Rule Bill, and offered to lead the 
party in the ensuing election. His offer was declined. 
The alternative was taken and failed. The sands were 
duly ploughed; they yielded a barren enough harvest. 
If, therefore, we return to this line of action, we do so 
in the face of Gladstone’s contrary counsels, and the 
fact that the decision of 1893 was followed by the 
disaster of 1895. 

But is there any ground of principle, policy, 
or circumstance for renewing this experiment? We 
cannot see that there is. If there was doubt 
about the popular mandate for Home Rule, there 
is none about Education. The Bill of 1906 had a 
singularly successful passage through the House, and 
its final majority of 309 for the amended measure in its 
final form is quite unprecedented. It is impossible 
to take the destruction of such a Bill from the House 
of Lords ; Gladstone’s advice to grapple at once with 
the enemy appeals not only to the pride of a great 
party, but to the instinct of preserving the power of 
the House of Commons as the central force in the Con- 
stitution. On ways and means, the average Liberal 
and Radical has an open mind, perhaps even a perplexed 
one ; on the immediate question of policy, it is closed. 
The House of Lords may be invited to pass the Edu- 
cation Bill and, we should strongly add, the Plural 


Voting Bill en bloc, unchanged from the form in which 
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those Bills left the House of Commons. With regard 
to Education, if the Lords accept the Bill, they will 
have regularised their position, and given their veto the 
suspensory form which properly belongs to it. If 
they again reject it, the House of Commons may 
be invited to put, in the form of financial resolutions, 
what it expressed mainly in the way of political or 
politico-religious phrases, and the Lords will be brought 
up against the power of the purse, the historic weapon 
of the Commons in its conflicts with the Upper 
Chamber. Buf to pass the work of last December by, 
as if it meant nothing more than a disobliging act or 
a choleric word, is impossible, unthinkable. It would 
be unfair to the Nonconformists, to the Passive Resist- 
ers, to Wales, and the West Riding, and to the great 
body of opinion which declines to leave the national 
schools in the hands of the clergy. 

Thus far, we are on firm, and hardly debatable, 
ground. The House of Commons may act, as Mr. 
Churchill suggests, by its financial powers, or it may 
take Mr. Shaw’s advice, and pass a declaratory reso- 
lution, affirming its constitutional supremacy, and even 
calling for an express limiting of the veto of the Lords 
to suspensory action, which our constitutional authori- 
ties affirm to be its true character. On this latter point 
we get to close quarters. The limitation of the veto 
is not only what the party desires; in essence it is 
what the democracy wants. It is not mere _ neo- 
Radicalism, for thirty-five years ago The Spectator 
was in favour of it. But it means a good deal. If 
the Lords ignore it, or pass a countering resolution, 
further steps must be taken. And a prosecution of this 
line of action in regard to the Lords does undoubtedly 
mean the virtual abolition of the powers of that House. 
If we agree to limit the veto to a single Session, then, 
by the power of the closure, a rejected Bill may be- 
come law within a few weeks of its refusal by the 
Upper Chamber. It would be possible, no doubt, to 
have certain guarding exceptions, such as that the 
House of Lords might exercise a second veto 
on a Bill which was not passed by a_ substantial 
majority of the Commons, or a certain proportion 
of its members, or that there should be a conference 
of the two Houses, or of the Commons with a repre- 
sentative body of peers. But the point is that, having 
passed an anti-veto resolution, the Government cannot 
stop. They must go on to a Bill, to an appeal to the 
King to help preserve the constitutional balance, which 
the Lords have destroyed, and finally to a Dissolution. 
There can be no halting in the path, any more than a 
caravan can halt on a forced march through a water- 
less désert. — 

That is only another way of saying that if the 
Liberal Party take up the question of the House of 
Lords, they must not be afraid of facing a Dissolu- 
tion. Mr. Lloyd-George has clearly foreseen this con- 
tingency, which, indeed, cannot be evaded, unless the 
Government is to go on taking buffet after buffet from 
the ‘‘ footpads ’’ of the House of Lords, and pretend- 
ing to regard them as endurable travelling com- 
panions. This consideration applies at once to the work 
of the Session. What better chance has Irish Devolu- 
tion than Education, or Devolution than a Temperance 
and Time-Limit Bill? We see none. They may pass an 
Irish University Bill, for the want of plausible grounds 
of rejection. But the general claim of the Lords 
in all these matters is that they possess some instinctive 
power of telling what the country really meant in 





returning a Government with a majority of over 400 
votes. We all know how they use this supernatural 
vision. They found that the country did not mean the 
Education Bill of 1906, though it did mean the 
Education Act of 1902. They found that it meant 
the Licensing Act of 1904 ; they are equally bound to 
find that it was not in favour of revising or seri- 
ously modifying that measure. They will use any 
small signs of sectional excitement as confirmation of 
their view, which is a mere party view, exercised, on 
Lord Lansdowne’s confession, from motives of self- 
interest, and directed, with extreme audacity, by 
the leader of the Tory Rump, which is all that is left 
of the party of 1905. The question, therefore, arises 
whether any further issue should be joined with the 
Lords. There is one, the largest of all, the issue that 
brings to light both their own abuse of power, and their 
deep, historic quarrel with the people of England. That 
is the land question. 

One other point of equal importance arises. The 
moment when the Lords show that they are obdurate, 
that they mean to destroy the verdict of last year, and 
with it the effective power of the Liberal Party, the 
Constitutional issue arises in an acute form, and an 
appeal must be made to the King. As things go, the 
Monarchy exists on an-unwritten understanding as to 
the absolute impartiality of the Crown in strictly party 
issues. On that understanding, the King receives equal 
support from the leaders of both parties, and such a 
situation as that in which the Kaiser figures to-day, as 
the virtual leader of one section in the State and the 
bitter opponent of another, is impossible. But if 
the Lords destroy the most powerful Liberal majority 
that has ever been secured, and by their composition, 
make it impossible for the electors to put another in 
power, there is an end of the two-party system. The 
King can no longer appeal to the Liberals to support 
his throne. He must either rely exclusively on the Con- 
servatives, or he must go to the successors of 
Liberalism, whoever they may be, Radicals, Socialists, 
Labourists, or a mixed combination of these elements. 
The demand, therefore, for the reduction of the Peers 
to a definitely inferior place in the Constitution must 
appeal to the Crown with special force, for it is really 
a plea for the status quo, as far as the ancient monarchy 
of England is concerned. If the party system goes, we 
are indeed approaching a period of change, even of con- 
vulsion. 





MR. BALFOUR AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


SUGGESTIVE headline in the Yorkshire Post of 
last Wednesday ran as follows :— 


‘* RETALIATION Vv. PROTECTION. Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN 
REJECTS HIS LEADER’S Poticy.”’ 


We have called the headline suggestive for two reasons. 
First, because we think that it indicates a real differ- 
ence of doctrine, although that difference, as we have 
often argued, is apt to disappear in practical policy ; 
for, as a matter of fact, when an attempt is made to 
extend Free Trade by Retaliation, it generally ends in 
the Protective System. In the second place, the York- 
shire Post points out bluntly, what most of our Union- 
ist contemporaries affect to deny, or try to ignore, 
that Mr. Austen Chamberlain, while professing to 
believe that Mr. Balfour is swallowing the Tariff 
Reform Pill, has in reality rejected and thrown over 
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the policy put forward by his leader at Hull. These 
speeches of Mr. Austen Chamberlain are, indeed, highly 
interesting. The voice is the voice of Austen ; but the 
ideas, the policy, the definiteness and the vigour are 
obviously not of Austen, but of Joseph. 

Let us see first what Mr. Balfour’s policy is in 
regard to Tariff Reform. The main part of the argu- 
ment in the Hull speech was, that it is not the business 
of the Conservative and Unionist Party to make a pro- 
gramme, or to put forward a constructive policy of 
fiscal and social reform. They should act, he thinks, 
as critics of the Government, in the hope that in due 
course they will be able to benefit by the swing of the 
pendulum. As regards economic opinions, Mr. Balfour 
thinks that Unionists should be very tolerant. Accord- 
ing to his personal view, the Unionist Party is not 
yet in a position to give a final judgment ; but he is 
certain of this, that the battle between Free Trade and 
Protection was fought and lost by the Protectionists 
in 1845, and he adds: ‘‘I do not think it is going to 
be fought again. If it is fought again, I do not think 
it will be won.’’ Mr. Balfour still proclaims himself to 
be, in the true sense of the word, a Free Trader ; and 
still is opposed to the attempt to protect British industry 
against legitimate competition. | He has not in any 
way, apparently, drawn back from his almost impos- 
sible position—practically impossible we mean, though 
dialectically defensible by a skilled sophist. He is still, 
apparently, in favour of a mild concoction of Preference 
and Retaliation. He talks about Free Trade within the 
Empire, commercial union with the Colonies, deliberate 
attacks by scientifically devised tariffs, &c., &c. All 
this is to please and mollify the Tariff Reformers. But 
he pleads against branding Unionist Free Traders as 
heretics, and calls upon all, without distinction of 
economic opinion, to rally to the defence of the Church, 
the House of Lords, and the Union. In other words 
Mr. Balfour wants the Conservative Party to remain 
the old-fashioned party of reaction that it was before 
Mr. Chamberlain took it in hand. We can hardly be 
surprised that Mr. Chamberlain resents this attitude, 
which regards the Tariff Reform movement as an un- 
lucky chapter in the past history of the Tory Party. 

What is Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s reply? He 
makes a series of speeches, in which he reminds Mr. 
Balfour of the humiliating episode of the Valentine 
letter, just a year ago, when Mr. Balfour ate the High- 
bury leek, and signed the pledge as a sort of moderate 
Tariff Reformer. 

Then, in flat disregard and defiance of Mr. 
Balfour’s urgent plea for toleration and against the 
formulating of any definite programme, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain proceeds to declare that the Unionist has 
a constructive programme, that that constructive pro- 
gramme is summed up in the words Tariff Reform, 
that Tariff Reform means Protection and Preference, 
and that he has a perfectly definite scheme, and intends 
to keep it constantly before the country. In reply to 
Mr. Balfour’s doctrine of Retaliation, Mr. Chamber- 
lain says that the kind of tariff he and other Tariff 
Reformers have in their minds is ‘‘a general system 
of duties imposed upon manufactures imported into 
this country from foreign places.’’ When he is asked 
what is the guiding principle of his tariff, he replies 
that it is required both for revenue and for protection. 
It is not, he says emphatically, to consist of ‘‘ duties 
spasmodically and intermittently imposed now and 
again, in order to retaliate upon some specially hostile 





action of foreign countries, or in order to resist some 
imminent attack of dumping by one of those countries.”’ 
What is more, the Tariff Reformers, according to Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, are determined to stick to their 
tax upon corn. After all, he says, with perfect logic, 
if you tax a workman’s clothes and his boots, why 
should you not tax his bread? ‘‘ There is no differ- 
ence,’’ to quote from the Sparkhill speech, ‘‘ between 
a tax on corn and a tax on any other article of ordinary 
and daily consumption by the working - classes of this 
country.”’ 

From these significant orations by the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the suburbs of Birmingham, 
it is clear that the Tariff Reform League is doing its 
best to turn the Tory Party into a purely Protectionist 
organisation, to drive out those who disagree with it, 
and then, when the reaction against Liberalism comes, 
to seize the opportunity, and to destroy our Free Trade 
system. Their hopes are really based upon the belief 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will not be able 
to effect any substantial economies in military and naval 
estimates, that he will maintain the taxes upon the 
breakfast table, and that he will leave the Income-tax 
at the war rate of a shilling. _If this belief is well 
founded, who can say that any Tariff Reformer need 
despair of persuading the country to ruin itself before 
many years are past. 





THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 
By PROFESSOR JOSEF REDLICH. 

HERE can be no doubt that, even to those most 
versed in German politics—whether within the 
Empire or without—the result of the elections for the 
Reichstag came as a surprise ; for they ended in a 
marked defeat for the Social Democrats. True, the 
most judicious observers expected the Centre, the 
second great party in the Reichstag, to remain un- 
shaken, and it seemed no less certain that the Social 
Democrats might suffer some slight loss, or at any 
rate that they would gain little. But such events as the 
first day of the election brought forth, the loss of old 
and ‘‘ safe’’ Social Democratic constituencies (as, for 
example, in Saxony, which had long been considered 
the ‘‘ Red Kingdom,’’ and which has now given more 
than half its seats to the Liberals and Conservatives), 

these no one had even imagined. 

If we inquire the reasons of this significant circum- 
stance, they are in reality as follows: The downfall of 
Social Democracy is above all due to the greatly 
increased numbers of those who voted. Seventy-five, 
eighty, ninety per cent. of the electors, or even more, 
as, for example, in Bremen, went to the poll. That is 
to say, tens of thousands who until now had refrained 
from voting, this time played a part in the election, all 
to the advantage of the middle class, and above all, of 
the Liberal Parties. For so much is sure, that Social 
Democracy thanks to its excellent organisation, has 
always known how to bring up its last man to the poll. 

These fresh electors are, in the main, the repre- 
sentatives of those middle-class elements who have 
never before recorded their votes, either because they 
lacked any real interest or understanding in politics, or 
because their interests seemed to them to be as well as 
possible looked after by the Government and the 
all-powerful bureaucracy. That the German Reich- 
stag has for long had little to say in public affairs seems 
perfectly right to this section of the electors ; and, in 
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the matter of practical politics and legislation, they are 
accustomed to each Government having, in the last 
resort, a majority in the Reichstag. This time, how- 
ever, these middle-class elements took a_ personal 
interest in the election ; and it is safe to say that this 
was due mainly to the Colonial Minister, Dernburg. 

The commercial and industrial sections of German 
society, with which we are now concerned, see their 
hero in the most remarkable of all the Ministers yet 
selected by the caprices of William II. By birth and by 
profession, by his whole personality in fact, he belongs 
specifically to that class of society which is ruled by 
business interests. By means of a commercial elo- 
quence which, though unrefined, is none the less 
effective, he has not only forced these elements of the 
community out of their political disaffection, but has 
even inspired them with enthusiasm. All eye-witnesses 
of the meetings held by Dernburg in Berlin, Munich, 
and Stuttgart confirm this. 

But we must add a second factor, in close con- 
nection with the foregoing; namely, the extraordinary 
economic prosperity of Germany. This, in the last 
resort, has resulted from the commercial and industrial 
turn of mind peculiar to modern Germany, which has 
long possessed to the utmost all strata of the German 
people. Now Dernburg, this solid banker, with his 
almost violent claims, this gifted and daring financier, 
pupil of Dr. Siemens, who was perhaps the biggest man 
and the most daring spirit among the protagonists of 
the German world of banking and commerce, Dern- 
burg is the incarnation of the spirit which to-day rules 
New Germany more than ever before. The average 
German of to-day sees his ideal, not in Kant and Fichte, 
nor yet in Ranke and Mommsen, but in men like Sie- 
mens, Rathenau, Ballin and Dernburg. The high pitch 
of prosperity which Germany is now enjoying with 
peculiar zest, as the result of long years of labour, has 
brought some benefit to everybody ; the millionaires, 
the middle classes, the farmers, even the working 
classes, whose wages have greatly risen. 

Such moments are not favourable to that turn of 
philosophy, at once sharp-sighted and dry, preached 
for decades in doctrinaire fashion by Marx and the Social 
Democrats who followed him, the main tenet of which 
is that the misery of the masses is the inevitable result 
of capitalism. At least this philosophy, and the agita- 
tion resting upon it, was bound to lose its power of 
making fresh converts in the very quarter from which, 
after the immense advances made during the last two 
decades of the nineteenth contury alone, it might have 
expected to draw a fund of fresh strength for the 
Social Democratic cause ; that is to say, among the 
ranks of the middle classes, whose prosperity has vastly 
increased during the period of economic ‘‘ boom.’’ 

Then the third and last factor. The leaders of 
German social democracy have done themselves wide- 
spread harm, not only among the working - classes, but 
still more among their dependants, the intellectuals. 
They have injured themselves by the violent and dis- 
agreeable dissensions, for the most part of the personal 
kind, which have been fought out in no edifying fashion 
in the latest councils of the party. They have thereby 
not only degraded themselves, but have revealed that 
domineering and impatient spirit which, clearly em- 
‘odied as it is in some of their most prominent leaders, 
has for a long time stifled the intellectual development 
of the party. 

To sum up. Social democracy, with its three 





million electors and eighty-one seats, has, to observant 
people, long been manifest in its whole weakness 
as a factor in the practical politics of Germany. Of 
course, in Germany, there are thousands who have 
taken, and continue to take, seriously the proclama- 
tion of the Socialists: ‘‘ Parliament is a fraud. The 
number of seats in the Reichstag is a secondary con- 
sideration; the Socialistic ‘movement’ is everything ; 
our aim is to revolutionise individuals, who will thus 
bring about the Socialist state for themselves, as, in- 
deed, according to Marx’s teaching, the age of capital 
must automatically pass over into a society on a 
socialistic basis.’’ It seems that now even in Germany 
quite a considerable number among the masses are 
beginning to take exception to this desperately doctrin- 
aire form of Socialism, perceiving how in France, Eng- 
land, and even Austria, the Socialist parties are actu- 
ally, in our own days, influential factors in practical 
Parliamentary self-government. 

Those who expected a demonstration on the side 
of the people against the Cesarism of William II. and 
the bureaucratic and military system of government, 
are fully undeceived by the result of these elections. 
The grounds we have alleged explain, in part, the non- 
appearance of this phenomenon. The Germans are 
always willing to ascribe their prosperity ‘‘ to the powers 
that be’’; and even though millions of Germans do 
not endure without reluctance the whole political atti- 
tude which has its rise in Berlin, yet in most instances 
they lack the belief that a Parliamentary Government 
would be able to maintain so strong a Fatherland as 
that which William II. rules in the footsteps of 
Bismarck. So that this unwilling attitude cannot to-day, 
nor for some time to come, be translated into political 
action. The Germans learn very slowly in the matter 
of politics, and they are in this also thorough children 
of the age—that is to say, Empiricists. Experience 
causes them to consider the form of Government which 
has until now been prevalent among them as the only 
possible and successful one. No alteration can be ex- 
pected for some considerable time to come. 





LESSONS FROM NORWAY. 


ROFESSOR SETH and his three colleagues, who 
were appointed by the Scottish Temperance 
Legislation Board to inquire into the licensing 
laws of Norway, have just issued their report 
—a document of great interest and _ value. 
That Norway has changed, within fifty years, 
from the most drunken to the most sober 
country in Europe, is due, they say, to two causes— 
‘the growth of a strong Temperance sentiment,”’ 
especially among the working-classes, and ‘‘ progres- 
sive Temperance legislation,’’ with local control and 
‘* considerable latitude in the choice of means of con- 
trol.’’ The sparsely populated country districts have 
the power of an indirect local veto, while the towns 
have the option of (1) direct local veto of spirits, or (2) 
‘“ management ’’ by disinterested companies known as 
Samlags. These two causes—the temperance move- 
ment and wise legislation—have worked together, and 
derive their effectiveness from co-operation. ‘‘ The 
force of Temperance opinion keeps the Samlags up to 
a high level of efficiency, and the Samlags stand as a 
bulwark against reaction.’’ The history of licensing in 
Norway divides itself into four distinct periods: (1) 
Free trade up to 1845 ; (2) private licence for spirits in 
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towns, and prohibition of spirits in rural districts by 
resolution of local authority from 1845 to 1871 ; (3) the 
Samlag system in towns, by which the Municipal 
Council might grant all spirit licences to a ‘‘ disinter- 
ested company ’’ ; and (4) in 1894 an Act was passed 
which introduced Local Veto (on spirits only) into the 
towns. This legislation was directed almost entirely 
against spirit drinking, the trade in beer and wine 
being merely brought under licence, except in certain 
rural districts, where the sale of all alcohol is prohibited 
with the apparent exception of small beer. 

What useful lessons may Englishmen learn from 
the experience of Norway? The first is the intimate 
connection between taxation and Temperance. Succes- 
sive increases of the licensing duties ‘‘ effected a consid- 
erable reduction in the number of licences,’’ and ‘‘ this 
automatic removal of superfluous licences materially 
reduced the difficulties of compensation.’’ Ordinary 
licences obtained no compensation, but “‘ life licences ”’ 
an annuity equal to their average profits. Customs 
duties have an even more direct operation ; the in- 
creased duties on heavy wines in 1904 reduced the im- 
ports of 1905 to one-half the amount of 1903. And as 
to beer, ‘‘ it is expected that the present Government 
will deal with the question ; probably in the first in- 
stance by imposing a relatively high licence duty on 
beershops, thereby abolishing many of the least de- 
sirable.’’ The second lesson is that Local Veto has 
most effectiveness in sparsely populated districts, and 
gradually loses power as the towns to which it is 
applied grow in size. The third lesson, and this, no 
doubt, forms the chief reason for the report, is that the 
‘ Samlag,’’ or disinterested company management, has 
succeeded in diminishing the admitted evils of the drink 
traffic. 

On this point, we think, there can be no two 
opinions. The four Commissioners have obviously 
taken immense pains to get at the facts. They have 
visited many of the towns mentioned, they have put 
the most searching questions to all kinds of responsible 
persons—bishops, mayors, magistrates, employers, 
chief constables, clergymen, consuls, doctors, and 
leaders of the Norwegian total abstinence party ; and 
the answers, with one or two slight qualifications, show 
the most emphatic approval of the system. One chief 
constable says: ‘‘ Before the Samlag came people 
drank everywhere, now everything is better.’’ 
Another says: ‘‘ The Samlag has effected a great 
change, amounting to a _ revolution in the drinking 
habits of the people.’’ Several prominent men thought 
that ‘‘ the strict regulation of the Samlags tended to 
encourage drinking in clubs and at home.’’ Others 
expressed their dread of ‘‘ a sweeping reaction, or of 
flagrant breaches of the law, in the event of a too rigid 
application of the policy of prohibition. In this respect 
they regarded the Samlag, with its adjustment to local 
conditions, as a useful and sensitive gauge of public 
opinion, and a most valuable aid to public morality.”’ 

The aims and principles of the system may be 
summed up thus—the elimination of private profit, 
and securing the monopoly value for the public ; en- 
suring highest quality of liquors sold; reduction in 
the number of licences ; easy enforcement of the law ; 
destruction of the power of the spirit trade ; and the 
furtherance of all progressive measures of reform. In 
these it has succeeded, and although, indeed, the 
Temperance problem is not entirely solved, the way to 
further reforms lies open, and no longer blocked by 





private interests. In fact, ‘‘ the restrictions of com- 
pany control are prohibitory, as far as they go, and 
are favoured by the Temperance party as steps towards 
their ideal of total suppression.”’ 

Under the urban option law of 1894, pollings were 
taken in fifty-one towns between 1895 and 1899, and 
twenty-six towns suppressed their Samlags; in the 
next quinquennium seven of these were re-established, 
but two Samlag towns voted for suppression. Only 
one large town (Stavanger, population 31,000) 
adopted prohibition, and with bad results, for drunken- 
ness increased, and the chief constable declares that 
‘* it is impossible to prevent the illegal sale of spiritu- 
ous liquors ’’ ; while the latest poll shows a tendency 
towards Samlag. In Bergen, the Temperance party 
induced the Samlag to abolish bar-sales, but the 
bottle, or ‘‘ off’’ trade, has greatly increased, and 
‘‘many Bergen ‘ Totalists’ contend that it would 
have been wiser to control sales through the bars and 
abolish the ‘ off’ licences instead.’ In Christiania, 
the only large city (228,000), thirty private licences 
still survive, and ‘‘ Temperance feeling does not run 
so high as elsewhere.’’ 

It seems clear, therefore, that the moral which 
Englishmen should draw from the experience of Nor- 
way is a simple one—that no single measure will offer 
a complete solution of the Temperance problem, and 
that a Temperance Bill must offer wide options, and 
provide for distinctions between the treatment of rural 
districts, towns, and big cities, and that it must not 
neglect the easy and effective instrument offered by 
taxation. 


WHO STOP THE TUNNEL? 

F, as seems likely, the project of a Channel Tunnel is 
killed, its death lies at the door not of those who hold 
that insularity and force are the only securities for our 
national safety, but of professed advocates of peace 
and the solidarity of nations. This may sound para- 
doxical ; but let us look at the argument against the 
Tunnel, repeated with monotonous unison by influential 
Liberals, and their organs in the Press. These men 
are avowed haters of militarism, they do not believe 
that a Channel Tunnel would be a real menace to the 
safety of their country; but they believe that the 
existence of such a tunnel would be made a pretext for 
urging conscription and an increased expenditure on 
armaments. Now, instead of exposing the falsity of 
such a pretext, and trusting to the practical intelligence 
of their fellow countrymen to recognise the narrow 
professionalism which motives such a scare, they do 
their best to enhance its power by predicting its success. 
They say in effect: ‘‘ The English people is so timid 
and so unreasonable, that even at a time when our 
relations with France are set upon a better and a more 
enduring basis than ever before, while the science and 
efficiency of our military advisers has been recently 
discredited by a series of most damaging exposures, it 
is ready to swallow any old soldier’s tale as gospel 
truth, and, on the strength of it, to saddle itself with 
new burdens of militarism.’’ Now this is following 
the ordinary method of the financial panic-monger, 
who predicts a panic in order to produce it, and to 
profit by the fruits of his prediction. ‘‘ Of course, we 
don’t believe in the practicability of a French invasion, 
but ‘ the others,’ who are so much more foolish than 
we, will believe in it, and will insist on a big army.” 
‘* Panics are not the result of reason, nor are they got 
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up by reasonable men,’’ writes Mr. Paul in the 
current number of the Nineteenth Century. Why then 
does Mr. Paul deliberately assume the réle of an 
unreasonable man, and feed the very flame he fears? 
‘‘Does the Labour Party want to exchange old age 
pensions for conscription?’’ he asks. If Mr. Paul, 
Sir J. Macdonell, and other anti-militarists, would 
devote their energy and influence to exposing the bogus 
nature of the alarm, instead of foretelling and thus 
assisting its success, neither labour men, nor any other 
section of the nation, outside the service clubs and the 
pot houses, would be likely to abate one jot off their 
present hatred of conscription, or to sacrifice pensions 
or any other social reform to the new demands of 
Moloch. 

This talk of the maintenance of the insularity of 
England as our national salvation comes well enough 
from sentimental mariners and Little-England Protec- 
tionists, but very ill from Liberals, who understand what 
are the true foundations of England’s greatness and 
how much of that greatness she owes to a free recep- 
tivity of foreign blood and foreign thought. 

If clear and convincing reasons could be given for 
the view that any considerable danger of invasion 
followed the making of a tunnel, the necessity of 
increased military provision might be quite a sufficient 
argument for the rejection of the scheme. No such 
case is seriously urged, even by Sir F. Maurice, who 
presents the soldier’s view, not unconscious of its 
weakness. ‘‘It is very easy to take a debating 
advantage of a soldier,’’ writes General Maurice, mean- 
ing, I presume, that the fact that militarists cannot make 
out a case which will stand cross-examination must 
not be taken as evidence that their case is unsound. 
This is the appeal from reason to—what? reminding us 
pretty closely of the familiar case of the ‘‘ Dutch con- 
spiracy in South Africa,’’ the evidence of which we were 
not entitled to require, because a ‘‘ conspiracy,’’ you 
see, is essentially a secret business. If good evidence 
for a conspiracy were forthcoming, why, there would 
be no conspiracy. So here, the dumb, slow-witted 
soldier must not be supposed to have no solid argu- 
ments because he cannot produce them. A pretty sort 
of case against an international high road! 

But the deeper ground of disappointment is the 
want of faith in the true sources of national security, 
betrayed by the panic-mongers who would retain a 
barrier on that growing intercourse of nations upon 
which the civilisation of Europe depends. ‘* Why 
should one iota of national risk be incurred for it?’”’ is 
the utterance of Mr. Knowles, who engineers this pro- 
test. 

The answer to this rhetorical question contains 
the strongest of all pleas for the Channel Tunnel. We 
want the tunnel primarily not to save sea-sickness, to 
serve convenience of travel, or even to promote trade, 
but to facilitate the flow of thought and feeling between 
the two nations. How much France may have to learn 
from England, it is not for us to judge: our supreme 
interest rests in the fact that we have more to learn 
from the civilisation of France than from that of any 
other people, and more now than at any previous 
period of our history. Interpret the existing entente 
cordiale as narrowly as you like, it offers, at any rate, 
a freer and more sympathetic reception of that attitude 
towards the world of thought and art which is 
peculiarly French, those tastes, valuations, and 
methods in which the pre-eminence of France is 








acknowledged. Bolder Englishmen might even be 
willing to run ‘‘ an iota of risk ’’ to get such a gain. 
But the notion of risk rests on the patent fallacy of 
ignoring the fact that an invasion implies not only the 
ability, but the desire to invade. Does increased inter- 
course breed hate? Would it do nothing to annul the 
**jota of risk’’ which might be technically possible? 
What is that risk in concrete form? No one can point 
it out. It will come, we are given to understand, as a 
surprise, from some quarter and in some manner the 
most unexpected. Such are the vague circumlocutions 
which are adduced to feed a scare. 

Among the stalwart Liberals who lend their pen 
to this false nationalism, I am the most amazed by 
the ‘‘ materialism ’’ of Mr. G. W. Russell’s argument 
against the tunnel: ‘‘ It would link us physically to 
that network of military mechanisms which cover the 
Continent with the appliances of bloodshed.”’ 

If the making of this tunnel helped Englishmen 
and Frenchmen to understand one another better than 
before, it would do more for peaceful internationalism 
than any other material event in modern times. 

J. A. Hopson. 





THE GOLD RESERVE. 


B Bagenns is evidently much scepticism concerning the 

new prescriptions for the strengthening of our 
Gold Reserve, if new they be. The note of alarm, or 
(let us say) solicitude—for we must not rank the 
bankers with the alarm-birds of the ‘‘ services ’’—is 
not new. It is much the same note as Lord Goschen 
sounded in Leeds just sixteen years ago; the same, 
that was troubling the London Money Market in the 
years 1874-76. It had not been long silent in the 
interval ; in 1864-65 it had been potent enough in 
Parliament itself to constrain Mr. Gladstone to for- 
mulate proposals for a modification of the Act of 1844. 
Yet here we are, still the largest and the central 
money market of the world, and with still a smaller 
‘* gold reserve,’’ or, which is not the same thing, a 
smaller stock of gold bullion than any of our large 
competitors. All the while we have taken none of 
all the prescriptions bountifully tendered to us, except- 
ing the one practical Goschen-modicum of monthly 
statements of their cash reserves by such of our Private 
and Joint Stock Banks as have agreed to publish them. 
Sir F. Schuster says the conditions have ‘‘ altogether 
changed ”’ since the passing of the Bank Charter Act, 
inasmuch as “international movements, owing to 
ocean cabling and other causes, have become much 
larger and more rapid than they formerly were.’’ But 
does not this make it only the more noteworthy that 
we have got along so well under the Act, and in these 
‘‘ altogether changed’’ conditions? We are just 
emerging from another of those crises which certainly 
do not recur more frequently, or with greater strin- 
gency (or the sense of it), under these new con- 
tions. If ours were the only market in which 
monetary crises and gold stringency occurred, we 
might, with some show of reason, set down our diffi- 
culties mainly to the account of the Act. But our bankers 
have, happily, and by degrees, settled down to the not 
wholly new admission that not the Act alone but they 
themselves are, in part, at fault; and they address 
themselves, like their predecessors, to the propounding 
of remedies. One observes that there is considerable 
similarity between, at all events, some of the new 
remedies and the older ones of the last sixty years, not- 
withstanding the ‘‘ altogether changed conditons.’’ 

Sir F. Schuster and Mr. Holden agree at the out- 
set to lay down the principle that it is one of the “‘ first 
duties of the State to provide a sound currency.’’ But 
we already possess, under the Bank Charter Act, a 
sound currency. It is so sound that the Bank of Eng- 
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land note has the most ready and universal acceptance 
of all bank notes throughout the world. The system 
has grown stronger and stronger from its birth. Our 
gold bullion backing the note has steadily increased in 
the last forty years. In the closing years of the 
century it nearly doubled itself; and, to quote from the 
eminent Banking Almanac for the year 1goo, ‘* though 
the Note Circulation likewise has increased, it has not 
done so in the same proportion. The result is that the 
Note Circulation has become, of recent years, far more 
largely backed and supported by Bullion than previ- 
ously.’’ There is, therefore, not much the matter with 
our currency. It was not discussed, and the two emi- 
nent bankers had, doubtless, some not inscrutable rea- 
son, when laying down the principle of State responsi- 
bility, for abstaining from criticism of this product of 
State intervention. But does not this and other evi- 
dence of the soundness of our currency throw at least 
a sidelight upon the question raised by the second 
point on which Sir F. Schuster and Mr. Holden were 
able to agree—‘‘ the necessity for an increase of the 
national reserve of gold’’? He would be a bold man 
who should assert that there is no such necessity, after 
the agitations of the last forty years to which we have 
incidentally referred, and in face of the apparent 
unanimity of the bankers who hailed Sir F. Schuster’s 
reafirmation of it the other day. But the fact 
of the proved soundness and general adaptiveness 
of our existing currency system, and the other and 
allied fact that the recurring crises of the last forty 
years, accentuated, aggravated, indeed, by the condi- 
tions of our ‘‘ international movements,’’ as_ briefly 
indicated by Sir F. Schuster, have yet been met and 
overcome without the unhappy resort to ‘‘ suspension 
of the Act,’’ may at least make wise men pause before 
entertaining such proposals as some that were launched 
at the Bankers’ meeting. Since the crisis that followed 
the Baring disaster was quelled by the initiative and the 
united guidance of astute men like Mr. Lidderdale, the 
then Governor of the Bank of England, and Mr. A. S. 
Harvey, and the co-operation of the leading bankers of 
the City, and in the light of other experience of the sav- 
ing effects of wise and united action in these later years, 
there has remained little doubt that the crises of 1857 
and 1866 could have been successfully met without the 
violation of the Bank Charter Act, or even the threat of 
it. True, it is possible, under the ever-hastening develop- 
ments of science and enterprise, that, if we be wise 
enough to retain our position as the centre of the 
world’s trade and its central money market, we may 
have to pay the price in still severer assaults than we 
have yet known, and that our reserve central stock of 
gold bullion must be strengthened accordingly. 

But the mere piling up of sealed stores of bullion 
is not what we need. To begin filling such a war 
chest of the market by substituting eleven millions of 
gold for the Government Debt in the Issue Department 
of the Bank might be in character, but it would seem to 
be a fatuous piece of dis-economy. It would be throw- 
ing away a proved and most useful asset of our national 
credit. And the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
either to lay the loss of it upon the shoulders of the tax- 
payer—say, in an additional threepence or fourpence of 
Income-tax, or to create fresh debt. It is not conceivable 
that, on reflection, Sir F. Schuster or his committee 
will start the foreshadowed specialising of thirty or 
forty millions of gold by endorsing such an expedient. 
They may be certain, we fancy, that it had no part 
in the array of forces marshalled by Lord Goschen and 
Mr. Lidderdale, when they were excogitating the 
scheme for a special gold reserve at the time of the 
Leeds speech. It may be suggestive to them, too, that 
that scheme never came to light, impatient as those 
two able and astute men were, even as others are to- 
day, for such a reserve. Some of these others seem 
to be wishing that we should borrow expedients from 
the example of the very skilfully administered Imperial 
Bank of Germany, with its thumbscrew at the top to 





correct the evils of its conglomerate of securities in 
the basis of its currency. They would find it hard 
to imagine that Bank adopting this eleven millions 
remedy, or, perhaps, that other expedient of increasing 
our central gold stock by substituting gold (for it would 
come to that) for the popular £1 note currency in Scot- 
land and Ireland. Possibly Sir Samuel Montague came 
nearer to shaping the hopes of Lord Goschen, by his sug- 
gestion of ten millions of £1 or £2 Treasury or Mint 
notes, the gold to constitute a gold reserve for the 
Government—not for the Bank ; but we doubt it. Evi- 
dently this special gold reserve will be regarded by 
the proposed Bankers’ Committee as a _ pressing 
problem—perhaps the most pressing. But we 
hope they may begin by grappling with what 
is really and_ practically a pre-essential—the 
problem of the organised co-operation of the 
bankers themselves, first, for providing their own 
large share of what they may conceive to be an ade- 
quate central reserve at the Bank of England, whether 
it be specially ear-marked or not; and, second, for 
strengthening the hands of the Bank’s administration ; 
for any setting up of a Bankers’ rival gold reserve out- 
side the Bank of England is surely no more admis- 
sible now than it was in 1875. They may then 
help towards a perhaps necessary reconstitution of that 
administration. Anyhow, in a loyal and perfectly prac- 
ticable co-operation between the Bank and the bankers, 
the market would see the best security for the due pro- 
vision of whatever reserves, special or banking, are 
thought to be necessary, and, better still, for the pre- 
vention of the need for calling upon them if formed. 


J. W. WILLaANs. 





NATURALISTS AND NATURE. 


T is somewhat generally expected of a naturalist that 
| he shall be able to make a walk in the country a 
new and delightful experience to an uninitiated com- 
panion. Happily there are some naturalists who are 
equal to the task ; too often, however, the expectation, 
if put to the test, ends in disappointment for both 
parties. This may be only because the naturalist has 
not the power of making things interesting ; but even 
more often it is because his own interest is too 
restricted to appeal readily to other people. Mistakes 
of this sort suggest that naturalists as a class are 
sometimes misunderstood. The public expects them all 
to be of one ideal, story-book sort, whereas in reality 
they include people of very dissimilar tastes, and with 
widely differing attitudes towards nature. 

We may perhaps distinguish three main elements 
which, in varying proportions, characterise the tastes 
of ‘‘ naturalists ’’: love of nature ; the instinct for in- 
vestigation ; and the instinct for making collections. 
Of the type of naturalist who is more than anything 
else a nature-lover, it would be hard to find a more 
striking example than Richard Jefferies. To Jefferies the 
outdoor world was full of meaning and expression. He 
was wonderfully alive to the varying moods of.nature ; 
there is something almost strange in the response he 
feels in himself to the life that clothes the face of the 
earth, whether manifested in the hawthorn buds and 
the springing blades of grass, or in the blue wing of 
the swallow skimming above the meadow, or in the 
passing of cloud shadows across wide stretches of 
woods and downs. A human being could hardly be in 
closer touch with nature. And yet Jefferies was entirely 
lacking in the instinct for scientific investigation ; as a 
naturalist, in the usual meaning of the term, he is of 
no account. He was not shy at times of giving his 
opinion on philosophic questions of biology ; but when 
he did so he made himself merely ridiculous. There is 
no evidence, either, that he had a detailed knowledge 
of any branch of natural history. That was not his 
concern. It was nature as a whole, and her moods and 
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meaning that he was concerned with, and that he was 
able in such a masterly way to depict. 


Richard Jefferies was an exceptional man—excep- 
tional in his sympathy with nature, and altogether 
exceptional in his power of describing what he saw and 
felt. And yet there are many people whose feeling for 
the outdoor world is in some degree like his. Other- 
wise the best of his books would hardly be read, for 
without a certain measure of response in the reader 
they must prove unbearably dull. He is, in fact, the 
‘highest development of a pleasant and happily fairly 
‘numerous type of naturalist, a type whose main 
' characteristic is that they are fond of the country. 
Upon this simple fondness for the country may be 
superadded more or less of the poetic insight of 
Jefferies ; in any case there often goes with it a con- 
siderable acquaintance with the flowers or birds of the 
countryside. But the point to be noticed is that 
naturalists of the sort here spoken of are not investi- 
gators. They may know a great deal about natural 
history ; but the impulse to add to what is already 
known is something foreign to their nature. Harm 
may easily be done through disregard of this considera- 
tion. | Zealous leaders of natural history clubs, for 
example, not infrequently make the mistake of urging 
all their members to ‘‘ follow up some line of research.’’ 
Nature study teachers sometimes make the same mis- 
take with their pupils. The advice, of course, is ex- 
cellent ; but it overlooks the fact that the ‘taste for 
carrying on investigations is comparatively rare. Such 
a taste should by all means be encouraged where it 
exists ; but to demand it from those—children or their 
elders—who belong to the type of naturalist we have 
just been considering, is to run the risk of spoiling for 
them a pleasure that may be one of the most wholesome 
1 influences in their lives. 

Scientific men, again, sometimes take up a 
rather unfortunate attitude towards another sort of 
naturalist —towards the collector. The only gift 
in the direction of natural history possessed by 
many collectors is the instinct to collect. It 
happens that the objects they are collecting are 
objects of natural history, and this is often the 
extent of their claim to be regarded as naturalists. The 
scientific man is apt to despise them. He sees no 
good in their aimless collecting. But surely there is 
something to be said for it after all. It is true that 
many collectors do absolutely nothing to advance the 
knowledge of their subject. It is true, in fact, that 
most of them choose branches of natural history that 
are as nearly as possible worked out, and for the very 
reason that they like a well-beaten track and have no 
taste for pioneering. Significant also is the fact that 
not a few of them get tired of their natural history 
collections after a time, and turn their attention with 
fresh enthusiasm to postage stamps. But even so, 
nothing is gained by scoffing at them. It is not in 
them to become scientific naturalists, and if they do not 
make collections they will remain ignorant of natural 
history altogether. As it is, their strong collecting 
instincts often lead them into acquiring a considerable, 
if superficial, knowledge of some section of the native 
fauna or flora; and nothing is to be despised which 
serves as a hobby, especially when that hobby takes 
you into the country. 

Properly regarded, then, the instinct to collect 
shows itself as a quality that should at least not be 
indiscriminately discouraged. Yet it would be folly to 
deny that collecting, as it is carried on by some 
naturalists, has its displeasing side. The most popular 
objects for collecting at the present day are birds’ eggs. 
In all parts of the country there are people who possess 
beautiful collections of eggs, all in ‘‘ full clutches ’’ 
(the modern collector will look at nothing but the com- 
plete contents of the nest), neatly set out in drawers, 
and carefully labelled with all data as to time and place 
of finding. This all has its value as a hobby ; but our 
admiration must often be modified by discovering that 
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very few of the clutches have been taken by the owner, 
who frequently even knows hardly anything of the birds 
themselves. On the other hand, he may be an expert 
nest-hunter, and that in itself is something to the 
good ; but only too often his enthusiasm has developed 
into greed, and he uses his skill for an end that can 
only be described as exploiting nature for his cabinet. 
Egg-collecting seems, indeed, to be attended with un- 
usual risk to the conscience. Men who are of sound 
moral character in other departments of life become 
absolutely unable to withstand temptation when it 
comes to them in the form of a rare bird’s nest. The 
worst of it is that they are all ready to join in the 
outcry against the heartless persecution of our rarer 
breeding birds. They are quite different people when 
the chance presents itself (usually not altogether by 
accident) of taking a practical hand in this persecution. 
It is not only that they make no effort to resist tempta- 
tion in the field ; there they have at least the excuse 
that primitive hunting instincts are hard to subdue. 
No such excuse will apply when the collector is at 
home, quietly studying a dealer’s catalogue. It is 
then that he shows himself in his true colours ; for the 
worst enemy of our disappearing birds is the profes- 
sional egg-hunter, and this pest is kept in existence by 
the high prices paid by collectors for ‘‘ British taken ”’ 
eggs of rare native birds. And though egg-collecting 
provides worse instances of this weakening of con- 
science than any other branch of natural history, that 
is mainly because it is more fashionable, and because 
its ill results are more deplorable. The extermination 
of a bird is a greater loss than the extermination of a 
butterfly or a plant ; but insect hunters and botanists 
have been known to show the same reckless greed as 
egg collectors in the pursuit of their favourite recrea- 
tion. 

The work of the investigator, of the naturalist who 
is actually pushing forward the bounds of our 
knowledge of animal or plant life, is usually so techni- 
cal as to be appreciated by only a small specialist circle 
even among his brother naturalists. Such an investiga- 
tor rarely has much of the collector’s instinct. He may 
also have no special fondness for nature out of doors, 
though happily this is by no means the rule. Both in 
literature and in the field many of the most charming 
guides to the real enjoyment of nature have been men 
of the first rank in scientific research. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MASssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 


HE death of Lord Goschen is a sensible loss to 
politics, for he was a great critic, and an impres- 
sive, virile, powerful figure. He was also a really great 
Ambassador, one of the best of our times. He retained 
his remarkable energy of bearing and speech to the last ; 
indeed, in his later years, he became, for a man with 
his intellectual past and associates, curiously vehement 
on the side of the Church. His last speech in the 
Lords showed all the old intellectual and physical 
qualities—the restlessness of the hands and figure, the 
harsh power of the voice, the strength and colour of 
phrasing, the eager and interesting advocacy. But it 
was not moderate. Indeed, Lord Goschen, Con- 
servative as he was, was not a true moderate, in the 
sense that the Duke of Devonshire deserves that title. 
He was an extremist in all his successive lines of policy 
—his Unionism, his anti-Radicalism, his Free Trade, his 
ecclesiastical leanings. Privately, perhaps, he was 
more yielding, and his charm and attractive social 
qualities gave him a very considerable place of his own. 
I doubt whether his finance was either original or use- 
ful ; but he played a real part in checking the develop- 
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ment of democracy, both in the Tory and the Liberal 
Parties. At the critical hour, when Lord Randolph 
Churchill seemed about to capture Toryism, he stepped 
into the breach, and restored the power of the Whigs in 
the Unionist coalition, and their command of its 


destinies. 
* * * ¥* * 


Yet Lord Goschen was more of a Tory than a Whig ; 
he had little or nothing of the historic Whig feeling for 
national rights, and the Whig willingness to accept 
advances, to think of politics as a process of develop- 
ment. He was rather the sentimentalist of privilege. 
He was timid about nearly everything ; his charac- 
teristic speeches breathed an ecstasy of fear of 
democracy. Yet he accepted the sensational de- 
velopments in his party in the direction of Imperial- 
ism, being only fearful of the abandonment of 
Free Trade, where his economic knowledge and 
banker’s training made him sceptical. He talked con- 
ventional Jingoism ; but, doubtless, in heart and in 
counsel cherished reserves. He had too much of the 
City to be quite a great statesman; yet he was a 
powerful figure, with sufficient knowledge and self- 
confidence, and capacity of phrasing, to make men forget 
his physical defects in speech and listen to him, as 
he tore and laboured his way along, with unaffected 
interest. He had many worthy sides; but his gifts 
were devoted to the reaction, not to the spirit of his 
times. «* * * * * 

I think the situation in regard to the Lords is 
clearing. It is too much to suppose that the Cabinet 
has made up its mind about all the contingencies, or 
has got a plan cut and dried for dealing at once with its 
own legislation and the constitutional question. That 
would be absurd. The question of the Lords is the most 
complicated problem in English politics. It is at once 
new and old ; new in its present form, and yet tangled 
up with the whole story of the development of the Con- 
stitution. But I think it safe to say that the Govern- 
ment are in no way minded to pass it over, and that the 
policy of filling the cup will be rejected. For it I find 
nowhere any party support. But its abandonment may 
involve a revision of the Sessional programme, with 
some of the hopes and pledges it involved. 

* * * * * 


For what are the alternatives? The Education 
Bill may be put back again and presented, under 
closure, to the Peers in the form in which it left the 
Commons last Session. Or it may be given a financial 
form, and thereby rendered more or less impregnable 
to attack by the Lords. But both these alternatives 
mean a certain expenditure of time. The Lords may 
again reject the Education Bill, or the Plural Voting 
Bill, which can hardly be dropped. They may even 
endeavour to tamper with finance, as to which, as the 
result of Mr. Balfour’s manceuvre over the ‘‘ wear and 
tear ’’ clause of the Act of 1902, the privileges of the 
Commons may not be found to be intact. All this 
means a stirring session, in which the conduct of the Lords 
may suddenly become the chief motif of the drama. It 
is a very great and really revolutionary issue ; no one 
can tell how soon it may absorb all the other questions. 

~ * * * * 

As to ultimate methods for dealing with the Lords, 
every man has his plan. On the whole, these ideas have 
a common object—the limitation of the veto, which will 
form, I think, the standard by which the party will 
measure specific proposals of reform. Mr. Churchill 





thinks that we might try the idea of a large panel or 
college, freely elected by the whole body of voters, and 
choosing a restricted number of Peers, say, not more 
than 200. Some think that the selection of Peers for 
legal purposes, and the introduction of the element of 
life Peers, might be adapted to the political field. 
Others think that all proposals for an elective body 
should contain a power of nomination by the Govern- 
ment, so that the danger of a purely Tory House of 
Lords might be averted. A fourth idea suggests an 
adaptation of the Australian and South African pre- 
cedents, under which the two chambers sit together 
in cases of difference, on the basis of a reduced representa- 


tion of the Upper Chamber. 
* * * * * 


But it is as well to remember that before all these 
things can come about, we may have to face a Dissolu- 
tion. The Lords would, of course, reject all proposals 
for reform. The Government would then, naturally, 
appeal to the King for power to override them, and to 
carry the rejected Bills. If he assented, the Lords 
would yield. The knowledge of a pledge to create Peers 
would produce the same effect as it brought about in 
1832. But he might refuse—a grave contingency, as to 
which a Liberal Ministry might hold a powerful argu- 
ment—and ask for a submission of the issue to the 
people. Therefore, we can never be quite sure how 
near we are to the most important general election of 


the last hundred years. 
* * * * * 


I hear more favourable accounts of the later shaping 
of the Irish Devolution Bill. Simplicity of machinery 
there will, of course, be. But will the basis of 
the proposed National Council, which will super- 
cede the old Castle Boards, be representative or 
nominated? I think there can be no doubt that it 
will be mainly representative. But there remains the 
question of ultimate control. The new machinery is 
necessarily based on a separation of the two Ex- 
chequers. But to whom will the Irish Budget be finally 
referred? It is important to know whether the control 
will be in the hands of the Imperial Parliament or. of 


Dublin Castle. Let us hope in the former. 
* * * * * 


I thought, as I looked round the brilliant company 
of Englishmen and Americans who bade Mr. Bryce 
farewell on Wednesday, how greatly times have 
changed since the trouble about Venezuela. I well 
remember meeting two representative Englishmen 
when that controversy arose. ‘War is quite in- 
evitable,’’ they said ; ‘‘ it has been coming for ever so 
long.’’ Next I happened to see two Americans of some 
distinction. They were of the same opinion. Now we 
have moved that ‘‘ inevitable ’’ war out of the region of 
politics, and no one seems very much the worse. 
Certainly we are fortunate in such an Ambassador as 
as Mr. Whitelaw Reid. I have heard every member of 
the long and distinguished line of American Ambas- 
sadors, from the famous days of Lowell. Each was a 
speaker of parts; but I do not recall an utterance of 
more propriety and dignity, more perfect appropriate- 


ness of phrase, than that of Mr. Reid in proposing Mr.° 


Bryce’s health. It was very clearly inspired by the un- 
usual pleasure which Mr. Bryce’s appointment has given 


in the States. 
* * * * % 


By the way, it may be premature to suppose that 
the coming Budget will be a document of the first im- 
portance. 
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THE ARTS. 


Unper the title of ‘‘ Romance and Symbolism ”’ Mr. F. F. 
Foottet is showing twenty of his pictures at the Baillie 
Gallery. The painter is a poet who claims the poet’s right 
to express himself in colour—an unconventional artist who 
disregards the ordinary canons of pictorialism in his quest 
of the more abstract forms of beauty. Virtually, it is in 
colour, and colour alone, that he embodies his ideas. Some- 
times his colour dreams fail to impress one, since a purely 
imaginative art, such as his, cannot always realise its am- 
bition; and he disdains to take refuge in mere natural 
verisimilitude. | But not unfrequently, as here in ‘‘ The 
Ravine,’’ ‘‘ The Shepherd of the Rocks,’’ and the dainty 
harmony in purple and emerald, entitled ‘‘ The Cloud,’’ he 
touches the heights. The large upright, ‘‘ The Ravine,”’ 
is one of the best things he has painted in regard to poetic 
quality and richness of colour. 

In the second room of the same gallery are to be seen 
water-colours by Miss Beatrice Bland, which reveal a power 
of tender colour and sympathetic treatment in a medium 
which, I believe, has not long been used by this artist. 
The third gallery is given over to caricatures by Messrs. 
Joseph Simpson, Max Beerbohm, S. H. Sime, Frank 
Richardson, G. R. Halkett, and ‘‘ Sem ’’—many of them 
excruciatingly funny, and but few really cruel. Mr. 
Baillie’s present show, in fact, is a worthy successor to the 
‘* Children’s Exhibition ”’ of last month—which, by the way, 
has achieved the distinction of being invited to Manchester. 

Mr. Geoffrey Birkbeck, R.B.A., is showing water- 
colour drawings of Italian Villas and English Gardens at 
the New Dudley Gallery. His work is individual and 
attractive throughout, and every now and again, as in the 
‘* Villa Falconieri,”” he attains a high poetic sentiment. 
The style tends towards the classical and decorative rather 
than the realistic; his treatment of tree forms—cypress, 
cedar, and pine—is at times severe in its simplicity, but 
never so much so as to be uninteresting. The cool, sombre 
colour helps the dignity of his work. At the Doré 
Gallery the pictures and drawings of the postman-artist, 
Mr. Samuel H. Hancock, show a marked receptivity in 
regard to effects of sunlight and atmosphere, though their 
absolute value is necessarily affected by the want of techni- 
cal training. As student work it is highly creditable. 

At the Suffolk Street Galleries, the Society of Women 
Artists is holding its fifty-second exhibition. As usual, the 
two small galleries to the south are devoted to the artistic 
crafts, and it is, perhaps, this section that will be considered 
the chief attraction of the collection. Only a fraction of its 
varied contents can be mentioned here. Some finely-wrought 
repoussé work in copper, executed by Miss Dorothy R. Kick 
and other craftswomen, may be found in the south-east 
room. Here also the graceful invention and technical ability 
of two clever sisters, the Misses Rope, are provéd by their 
plaster reliefs of child figures. Miss E. M. Rope’s work is 
generally to be seen at the ‘‘ Women’s International ’’ exhi- 
bitions. Artistic book-bindings in leather and other material, 
china and pottery, dainty fabrics of many kinds, jewellery, 
enamels, illuminated MSS., are all included in these two 
rooms. A particularly interesting piece of tapestry, the 
** Portiére of Autumn,”’ is shown by Mrs. Johnson Danyell ; 
painted in sughi d’erba (grass tints or vegetable colours), 
it revives the method of the old Florentine tapestry makers. 

The paintings maintain a fair standard of accomplish- 
ment. Mention should be made of Miss Dora Goddard’s 
quiet-toned landscapes, ‘‘ The Church by the Sea,’’ and 
“Dutch Fishing-boats ’’; of Miss Sloane’s ‘‘ After Toil,’’ a 
very sympathetic study of an old woman in white bonnet 
and tartan shawl; of Miss Harrie Halhed’s portrait of Miss 
Ann Maitland and herself; of Miss Winifred Austen’s 
cleverly executed ‘‘She Wolf,” and of the water- 
colour drawings of Mrs. F. M. Unwin, Miss Amy Sawyer, 
Miss W. I. M. McKenzie, and Miss Mary Simpson. The 
effect of this part of the exhibition is somewhat spoilt by over- 
crowding ; one notices it especially in the central gallery. 

Exception has been taken by Mr. Alyn Williams, acting 
president of the Royal Society of Miniature Painters, to a 
sentence which appeared in this column a fortnight ago, and 
which ran as follows: ‘‘ Besides which, the photographic 
basis, the bugbear of modern miniature painting, appears in 
at least half the work contributed ’’ (to the Society’s exhibi- 
tion). I regret that by a slip the omission of the words ‘“‘ to 
exist ’’ after the word ‘‘ appears”? should have given some 


slight reason for interpreting what was put forward as an 
expression of opinion on the work as it appeared to me, as a 
statement of bald fact; this, I take it, is the ground of Mr. 
Williams’ complaint. My opinion, however, which is based 
On considerable observation of both painting and _photo- 
graphy, remains what it was. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LATE LORD FIELD. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Your note on Lord Field in to-day’s Speaker re- 
calls memories of a notable figure in the legal world a gene- 
ration ago. The late Judge had a wide knowledge of the 
law, especially that relating to Local Government ; and his 
decisions were of great value to an inferior court. They did 
not consist of more or less discursive chat on the facts of a 
particular case, but rested on clearly defined legal principles 
applicable generally to all similar cases. 

Abrupt of speech, and somewhat uncouth in manner and 
appearance, he made no pretence to grace of diction. He 
had faults, too, as a Judge; but his failings, such as they 
were, arose entirely from bodily infirmity, and were for- 
given, alike by lawyers and litigants, when once he came, 
in Bacon’s phrase, “‘ to give the rule or sentence.’’ For, as 
as artisan would say, ‘‘ he knew his job’ thoroughly, and 
he never ‘‘ scamped ”’ his work. 

Born before the battle of Waterloo, he was giving excel- 
lent service on the Bench some time after the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria. As a boy, I saw him, over forty years ago, con- 
ducting a railway case, on circuit, before Baron Martin ; the 
junior behind him was the present Sir Alfred Wills, and 
seated by his side was another profound lawyer of the old 
school, the late Mr. Justice Manisty. I gazed upon the trio 
with a feeling of awe and reverence, which was increased, 
rather than impaired, by the farouche aspect and somewhat 
strident tones of the eminent advocate. 

Twelve years later Field was already gaining repute as 
a Judge. It was at Westminster, in the Bail Court—long 
since demolished—and I was in a state of much trepidation, 
for I held my first civil brief. The Judge, in my eyes, seemed 
stern; nay! almost fierce. His deafness was even then appa- 
rent, and it was but too plain that he suffered from some 
grave disorder. So testy and impatient did he become, that 
my leader—now a well-known Judge—would not permit me 
to examine a single witness, saying, audibly : ‘‘ 1 won’t al- 
low a man who has just been called to be subjected to the 
treatment we are receiving.’’ But the judgment was sound 
enough, as appeared afterwards on appeal; indeed, it was 
always a much smoother task to support a decision of Field J 
than to seek its reversal. 

I remember once, on circuit, the Judge, being in great 
pain all day, had, in vain attempts to obtain relief, paced up 
and down the Bench like a lion in his den. Needless to say, 
the Bar had a very ‘“‘ rough’’ time The same night, after 
mess, he spoke of his sufferings, and, with tears in his eyes, 
begged that allowance should be made for any infirmity of 
temper. His words were greeted with a tumultuous demon- 
stration of sympathy and goodwill; but next day was not a 
whit less disastrous for us than the one preceding. In truth, 
he had the warmest heart imaginable; but his thorn in the 
flesh buffeted him beyond endurance, and Christian Science, 
alas! was not yet in vogue. 

As deafness grew upon him, it became extremely diffi- 
cult for many members of the Bar to make themselves 
heard. On one occasion an issue in a real property suit had 
been sent from the Chancery side to be tried by a jury. 
There were, I remember, a number of interests represented 
by different counsel, as is the custom in Chancery, and Field J., 
who presided, looked in astonishment as half-a-dozen un- 
known men of singularly mild demeanour—but, I doubt not, 
of remarkable erudition—popped up, here and there in the 
court, to intimate in gentle voice for whom they severally 
appeared. With some difficulty the situation was explained 
to him, and the proceedings were just being opened by 
Lockwood—the only common-law counsel in the case— 
when a seventh barrister arrived in a great hurry from 
Lincoln’s Inn, and sought to justify his appearance in dulcet 
tones, quite inaudible to the Judge, who was, by this time, in 
a state of considerable irritation. ‘‘ Never mind, my lord,’’ 
cried Lockwood, in his loud, cheery way, ‘‘ we must take 
this case, subject to all its equities.’’ The little gibe tickled 
the Judge, who continued in an excellent temper throughout 
the trial, though it is possible that Lockwood was the only 

counsel he could really hear—anyhow, we all concluded he 
was the only counsel sufficiently unlearned for the jury to 
follow, as their verdict was in these terms: ‘‘ We think Mr. 
Lockwood is right.’’ Lord Field was a staunch Conserva- 
tive ; but he was too good a lawyer and too just a man to ad- 
mit a tinge of political bias in his judgments.—Yours, &c., 


A BarRISTER. 
February 2nd, 1907. 
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IS A SECOND CHAMBER NECESSARY? 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In connection with the problem of the House of 
Lords, it is surely not inappropriate to definitely raise the 
question whether a Second Chamber is really a legislative 
necessity or advantage, or is politically defensible at all. It 
is obvious, for instance, to all but the merest Tory partisan, 
that the present House of Lords, in the mass, is, politically, 
immeasurably less competent than the House of Commons. 
The ‘‘ Revising ’’ Chamber is inferior to the ‘‘ Lower ”’ 
Chamber. Suppose, however, there were an elected Second 
Chamber, or Senate. Plainly, unless the candidates were 
drawn from a class different in some way from those who 
supplied the members of the other Chamber, there could be 
no guarantee of their possessing any superior wisdom, or 
any capacity for taking a longer and wider view of projected 
legislation. If A happens to be returned to the House of 
Commons and B to the Senate—both taken from the mass 
of citizens, and elected by the same suffrage—B may quite 
easily be a less capable legislator than A. 

Suppose, agaia, that either the franchise for the Second 
Chamber is altered, or the class of possible candidates. If 
the suffrage be altered on a property basis, there is no 
implied gain in intelligence. The present House of Lords 
is virtually a Second Chamber chosen on a special property 
qualification, and it probably represents the interests of wealth 
fairly well. Nor if the candidates for the Second Chamber 
were selected because of their age would there be any gain. 
The votes of elderly men might be more cautious and con- 
servative, but they would be less fresh and progressive. If, 
on the other hand, the candidates for the Senate were limited 
to University graduates, would there be political and legis- 
lative gain? We can surely test that by the nature of 
University representation, as things go. Has it been such 
a success? The historical truth seems to be that all limited 
and special franchises offer no security for wisdom; there 
is really as much political foresight in a constituency of 
Manchester working-men as in St George’s, Hanover 
Square, or the University of Oxford. 

I conclude that the whole idea of a Senate or Second 
Chamber is illusory—it is based on the fallacy that by some 
electioneering legerdemain it is possible to evoke something 
necessarily wiser than the collective wisdom. If the 
Lower Chamber needs to be ‘‘ controlled,’’ who shall con- 
trol the controller?—Yours, etc., 


Dublin. 


FREDERICK RYAN. 





THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON VIVISECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I did not see Mr. Greenwood’s challenge to me 
until too late to answer last week; the importance of the 
matter will perhaps plead for the insertion of this belated 
note. When I said the only possible proof of the anesthetic 
action of curare was evidence of human sufferers, I had for- 
gotten for the moment the experiments of Professor Stirling 
on the subject, which show to demonstration that after an 
interval all afferent impulses are abolished : even electrical 
stimulus to the posterior roots of the qpine. Mr. Green- 
wood will find them in so old a book as fmudor’s and Stir- 
ling’s Human Physiology, Edition II, 1886, page 7o1. He 
can judge for himself, and avoid this excessive deference to 
authority, which I personally deprecate. Unless he still re- 
fuses to turn up the encyclopedia, he will find, again, that 
Ruffex refers to ‘‘ cases,’’ not ‘fa case’’; and it is im- 
material whether Mr. Jos. White’s was curare poisoning at 
all. I am glad to hear that Mr. Greenwood does not impute 
bad faith to vivisecting physiologists (I did not suppose he 
meant ME); his letter read as if he were accusing vivisectors 
of habitually acting a lie—a suggestion equally amiable 
with that in another correspondent’s letter, where it was im- 
plied that hospital surgeons habitually experiment on 
patients too poor and too helpless to resist. It is only com- 
mon sense to suppose that one body of reputable and edu- 
cated men will have much the same standard of ethics as 
any other. With regard to his postscript, Mr. Greenwood 
will see, if he looks it up, that he has misread my letter.— 
Yours, &c., 

B. BAskETT. 


THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir,—The impracticability of Mr. Bryce’s proposals is 
becoming daily more and more evident, even to those who re- 
garded them, when first made public, with sympathetic 








interest. Mr. Bryce’s ‘‘ Dublin University ’’ is to consist of 
a new college, and three existing colleges—Trinity, Belfast, 
and Cork. The three existing colleges have already, with- 
out the slightest hesitation, and with the most marked 
unanimity, declared their uncompromising opposition to the 
scheme. Unless, then, the Government is going—so far 
as education is concerned—to abandon the ‘“‘ Irish ideas ”’ 
policy, and to revive ‘‘coercion,’’ the scheme must be 
abandoned. The Government admit a Catholic grievance, 
which they desire to remove immediately. It can be asserted, 
without the possibility of contradiction, that, so far, they 
have the support of the great mass of opinion in Trinity 
College, where Mr. Kelleher’s views (expressed in his note 
to the Report of the Commission) meet with scant sym- 
pathy or approval. 

A new college in the Royal University would seem to 
represent the line of least resistance. No serious opposition 
can be made to it from any quarter in Ireland. But Mr. 
Bryce’s proposals, be they good or bad, per se, would 
involve the establishment, in the educational world, of the 
very system Liberals are desiring to get rid of, in the political 
world—a union not of consent, but of force.—Yours, &c., 

W. H. Porter. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 





THE WREN. 
By THE Late Nora CHESSON. 
RIOMTHAN came into Scotland, a-foraying with 

his men, 

And always on ahead of them there flew a small brown 
wren. 

When the fires were lit at nightfall, and the tongues 
of them spoke wide, 

The wren she was a woman ; and she slept at Criom- 
than’s side. 


Her face was white as moonlight, and O her face was 


fair! 

Her lips were red as rowan is, and coal-black was her 
hair. 

There never was such music, as came lilting from her 
tongue ; 


But Criomthan tired of hearing it, for Criomthan he 
was young. 


He stormed a Highland fastness, and he took a High- 
land maid. 

The wild heart in his bosom beneath her feet he laid. 

He bade the fairy woman to Ireland turn again: 

‘Let man with maiden marry, but wren should mate 
with wren.”’ 


The Scots arose against him ; like a raging spate were 
they. 

They dirked the new love in his arms, when sound 
asleep she lay. 

They slew his men by force and guile; they pressed 
him day and night, 

Till sudden madness fell upon the reiver in his plight. 


His heart was gone out of its place, and lay with 
Morag dead ; 

And in the hollow breast of him a wren had built, he 
said. 

Its chirp was ever in his ears ; he felt its feathers stir 

When his tears were hot for Morag, or his dreams cold 
wanting her. 


The wren came back to Ireland, safe sheltered in his 


breast. 

Not all the charms in Ireland could give him peace and 
rest, 

Nor all the prayers said over him by holy priest and 
clerk ; 


For a woman’s anger hunts with owls, and wakes 
before the lark ; 

And Criomthan perished in his fear, beseeching gods 
and men 

To fling his body to the fire, that his soul might ’scape 
the wren. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
DAVID GARRICK. 


By Mrs. Clement Parsons. 
I2s. 6d. net. 


DAviID GARRICK. Methuen & Co. 


| N the preface to her book upon David Garrick, Mrs. 

Parsons expresses the fear that what she has 
written may give no better idea of Garrick’s lightness 
and charm than, to quote Horace Walpole’s phrase, 
the mouldy thigh-bone of a saint would give of the 
unction of his sermons. This diffidence on her part 
evidently springs from understanding how much there 
is to convey, and how hard it is to suggest the 
subtleties of a personal charm. It comes of close, 
imaginative acquaintance with Garrick’s character, and 
it is, therefore, a good augury for the reader, who, at 
the end of the book, will be ready to assure the author 
that there must be very few whose knowledge can be 
sufficient to enable them to notice any shortcomings 
in her own. She also blames herself for having 
referred so little to the contemporary events of public 
or national import ; an unnecessary scruple, born of 
the hobby-horsical zeal which makes her book such 
pleasant reading ; since her pages are coloured by 
reminiscences of the social life of Garrick’s time, and 
more distant perspectives are unnecessary in the back- 
ground of an actor’s portrait. 

Johnson and Garrick rode up together from Lich- 
field to London in 1737, where Garrick, after studying 
law for a short time, became partner to his brother, a 
wine-merchant. In October, 1741, he wrote un- 
expectedly to his brother Peter, at Lichfield, that he 
had played Richard III. the night before, ‘‘ to the 
surprise of everybody ; and as I shall make £300 per 
annum by it, and as it is what I really dote upon, I 
am resolved to pursue it.’’ The significance of this 
performance to the world at large must be left to 
historians of the stage ; what the news meant to the 
family circle at Lichfield can be suggested. The 
Garricks were a large, poverty-pinched family. Their 
poverty made it difficult for them to preserve the posi- 
tion of gentility which their sociable refinement made 
them prize extremely. Socially, they hovered on the 
verge of the Cathedral Close ; and, in the writings of 
Miss Seward, we may still breathe that atmosphere. 
** The Swan of Lichfield’’ may be taken as a symbol 
of all that had to be carefully and perpetually pro- 
pitiated by people in their position ; so what struck them 
about David’s news was the way in which his news 
would strike Miss Seward. 

The letters which follow are profoundly indicative 
of his character. Each letter announces a more 
astonishing success than the last, and, though they 
are written in a spirit of amiable elation, which was 
always one of his charming traits, there is no touch 
of resentful triumph in his attitude towards relations 
who chose to feel themselves disgraced by him. He 
attempts to convince them that he was sensible in 
yielding to an irresistible bent, and, by describing the 
august company he keeps, he mentions, as he knows, 
the circumstance which would plead best for him. 
** Garrick,’’ said Dr. Johnson afterwards, ‘‘ has made 
a player a higher character’’; it was in more ways 
than in this quarrel with his family that he had at 
first to suffer for having had no predecessor. 








The only actor who can be said to have prepared 
the way in any degree for the reforms in the art of 
acting, which Garrick inaugurated, was a robustious 
Irishman, Macklin, who had the glory of once keeping 
George II. awake all one night by the vigour of his 
performance as Shylock. At the time of Garrick’s 
first appearance acting was more artificial than it had 
ever been before :— 


“‘Declamation roared, while passion slept.” 


The sensation which Garrick’s natural acting pro- 
duced was accompanied by professional outcries ; as 
Quin, a reputable actor of the stilted school, exclaimed 
on seeing him: ‘‘ We are all wrong, if this is right.” 
From all accounts, Garrick’s most astonishing 
power lay in his talent for creating a complete charac- 
ter on the stage. This was Johnson’s opinion ; Did- 
erot, including in his monthly budget of literary 
gossip to the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, a description of 
the dagger scene in Macbeth, says to the same effect :— 


‘‘Le grand art de David Garrick consiste dans la facilité 
de s’aliener l’esprit, et de mettre dans la situation du per- 
sonnage qu’il doit représenter ; et lorsqu’il s’en est une fois 
pénétré il cesse d’étre Garrick, et il devient le personnage 
dont il est chargé. . . . Garrick ne connait ni la grimace 
ni la charge; tous les changements qui s’operent dans ses 
traits proviennent de la maniére dont il s’affecte intérieure- 
ment ; il n’outre jamais la vérité, et il sait cet autre secret 
inconcevable de s’embellir sans autre secours que celui de 
la passion.” 


The most valuable contemporary criticism of him we 
possess is by a Géttingen professor, Lichtenberg. 
Mrs. Parsons quotes him as follows :— 


‘‘Garrick’s features are speaking. . . . He makes one 
serious with him ; he makes one frown with him; and smile 
with him; when, in an aside, he takes his audience into 
his confidence, there is something so winning in his inti- 
mate geniality that one flings oneself, heart and soul, into 
his compelling mood. . . . No one else in England can 
make Garrick’s bow. Nothing in him is slipshod or 
slovenly. No actor ever needed less elbow-room for 
effective gesture. His way of shrugging his shoulders, cross- 
ing his arms, cocking his hat, or putting it on and taking it 
off—in short, whatever he does—is so easily and securely 
done, that the man appears to be all right hand. His in- 
telligence is ubiquitous throughout every muscle of his 
body.” 


The very skirts of his coat, said Dr. Burney, seemed 
to act. Add to these criticisms the story, which 
Wordsworth repeated, of Garrick’s wig falling off 
during the violent paroxysms of his rage as Lear, without 
producing the slightest effect on the gravity of the 
house ; also the story of the First Murderer in Mac- 
beth, when Garrick turned on him with, ‘‘ There’s blood 
upon thy face,’’ putting his hand up with a start and 
a cry, ‘‘Is there, by God?’’ and we can form some 
notion of the spell his acting threw over audience and 
players. He was not a romantic actor; the part of 
Romeo, for instance, did not offer his genius its best 
opportunity. He was most satisfied with himself in 
parts which were studies in the comedy of character. 
‘*No, no; you may humbug the town for some time 
longer as a tragedian,’’ he said in dismissmg a mouth- 
ing actor, who offered to try his hand in lighter parts ; 
‘* but comedy is a serious thing.’’ If he had a fault 
on the stage, it was a continual tendency to restless, 
bustling action. Mrs. Parsons remarks that the same 


criticism may be made upon his career ; ‘‘ quietness 
and confidence in real life were the strength he lacked.”’ 
He was the same man off the stage as on it ; and the 
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impression which the reading of his life leaves behind is 
that Goldsmith’s lines 


“On the stage, he was natural, simple, affecting ; 
*Twas only that when he was off he was acting,” 


apart from their sarcastic point, make too great 
a contrast between Garrick as he appeared to an 
audience and as he appeared to his friends. A great 
exuberance of spirits made him animate every action 
with dramatic zest, just as exuberance of power in a 
literary genius sometimes heightens his talk to a pitch 
which the unimaginative may consider affected. We 
credit more readily the writer with the feeling which 
underlies his emphatic phrases; but the actor who 
heightens the effect of his emotions by expressive 
gestures instead of expressive words is not, for some 
reason or other, so often given credit for sincerity of 
feeling. Johnson loved emphasis for its own sake, and 
no one doubted his sincerity ; Garrick, as a born actor, 
loved expressiveness for its own sake, and he has, in 
consequence, been called shallow. It is true that 
Johnson’s jibe at him, ‘‘ Punch has no feelings,”’ 
referred only to Garrick on the boards. It was a retort 
in answer to a protest from Garrick that Johnson 
should not talk so loud in the wings, since it hurt his 
feelings as King Lear to overhear him. Johnson 
objected to the emotions arising out of acting a part 
being called feelings, ignoring the fact that the artist 
might suffer very humanly from a show of contempt. 
However, another remark of Johnson’s, having the 
same trend, applied to Garrick in private life, ‘‘ David 
has many friends, but no friend’’; Garrick’s friend 
was, in fact, his wife. She was a charming, sensible 
woman, in whose nature discretion was the flowering 
of gentleness and spirit. We find her praised and liked 
by everyone. Even Foote, who squirted gall on every 
occasion, and broke, sooner or later, with every friend 
he had, writes :— 
“She has the merit of making me constant and uniform, 
in perhaps the only constant part of my life—my esteem 
and admiration for her.” 


Mrs. Parsons, by quotation and comment, and by lively 
descriptions of Garrick’s difficulties as manager at 
Drury Lane, of his struggles with those ‘‘ tempestuous 
petticoats,’’ Mrs. Abingdon and Mrs. Clive, of his 
quarrels with the virulent authors of rejected plays, of 
his battles with an arrogant, if admiring public, shows 
very clearly that his home was the source of the steadi- 
ness and happiness which enabled him to ride 
triumphantly through such seas of distraction, con- 
vivial, commercial, and theatrical. Her book is full of 
portraits, many of which, by their variety in expres- 
sion, bring home her hero’s protean changeability 
even better than the quoted testimony of eye-witnesses ; 
and among them is a pencil sketch of Garrick at break- 
fast. There is an air of good humour and simplicity 
about him. He leans with folded arms across the 
table. His face is grave ; his whole attitude and expres- 
sion suggest mobility at rest. You can imagine that 
full face, with its noticeable dark eyes and straight 
mouth, in a flash changing to a sudden vivacity, as a 
willow in a gust of the wind shivers to silver ; you 
can imagine those features shuttled into surprising 
grimaces. Here his face is caught at a moment of 
stillness and receptivity ; and in it you can read both 
the artist and the delightful companion. Johnson said 
of him ‘‘ that for sprightly conversation he had not 
his match in England’’; and Goldsmith, who must 





have been a good judge of amenities, to which it is not 
so easy to give a name, described him as 


** An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man.” 
The chief fault he found with him was that he was, 
‘‘Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 


If they were not his own by finessing and trick.” 


That is to say, he was always set on delighting his 
friends by means that also delighted himself. 

The charge of stinginess, which finds an echo 
chiefly in the memoirs and correspondence of several 
needy-lavish receivers of Garrick’s bounty, limns away, 


on examination, into the simple fact that he was by far 


the most prosperous denizen of Bohemia in his time. He 
seems to have given money readily and repeatedly, and 
often against his judgment ; but he was always careful 
to preserve the power of doing so in future. He was 
not impulsively generous ; but the one line of his writ- 
ings, which has gained the distinction of being quoted 
by people who do not know its origin, came straight 
from the experience of a sympathetic nature :— 


“A fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind.” 


It is always interesting to hear an artist speak of his 
art. Garrick, in discussing acting, insisted on two 
points. Firstly, that the actor’s emotions should be 
absolutely independent of circumstances; that he 
should be able to make love to a repulsive old witch, as 
though she were Juliette herself, and never lie at the 
mercy of his sensibilities and moods. Secondly, that 
the finish and triumph of acting springs immediately 
from emotion :— 
“I pronounce that the greatest strokes of genius have 
been unknown to the actor himself till circumstances, the 


warmth of the scene has sprung the mine, as it were, as 
much to his surprise as to that of the audience.” 


The good actor must be, then, a man of lively 
emotions and exceptional sensibility, or he will be 
neither impressive nor initiative ; but for the stimu- 
lation of his emotions he must learn to depend, not on 
external causes, but on himself. The born orator is a 
man who can deliver sentences which he has polished 
for days, as though they burst from his mind like 
revelations. He has naturally, and has cultivated the 
disposition of being quickly excited by his own words ; 
he is not dependent on circumstances. The born actor 
is a man whose emotions are readily excited by his own 
voice and gestures. Everybody knows that if he can 
succeed in keeping a smiling face through some un- 
pleasant business, his feelings will really tend to be 
slightly more cheerful, or again, that nothing is so 
like to depress him further as beginning to whimper. 
In the man who is an actor by nature, the influence of 
his own muscular movements upon his emotional state 


is far greater ; so that he has only to strike a passion- 


ate attitude to begin to feel, at any rate, enough emo- 
tion to give him the mental cue of his part, or to 
imitate a man to begin to feel like him. After that 
the excitement out of which, according to Garrick, 
springs superlative acting, tends to accumulate with 
every gesture, every inflection of the voice, every 
change of feature, expressing the emotion already 
aroused. 


Garrick, in private life, was almost as remarkable: 


for combining extreme sensibility with clear-headed 
and even deep detachment, as he was for his acting, 
which implied these qualities. 

DeEsMoND MacCartny. 
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A MODERN PILGRIMAGE. 


My PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE MEN OF THE East. By Moncure 
Daniel Conway. London: Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd. 
1906. 12s. 6d. net. 


MoncureE DanieEL Conway, now nearing the close of his 
seventy-fifth year, has all his life been a pilgrim, ever 
pressing onward in search of new truth. Born in 
slave-holding Virginia in 1832, of parents who belonged 
to the local aristocracy, but who had espoused Method- 
ism, young Conway was nurtured politically in the belief 
that the white held a rightful dominion over the negro, 
and religiously in the tenets of one of the straitest 
of sects. When in his teens he became a Wesleyan 
preacher, serving a wide circuit which he covered on 
horseback. It was the sight of happy free negroes on 
Quaker plantations that first led him to doubt the 
justice and even the utility of slavery, while conversa- 
tions with the Quakers gradually led him beyond the 
bounds of his narrow religious creed. He did not join 
the Society of Friends, however, but, entering upon his 
intellectual pilgrimage, proceeded to Harvard to study 
for the Unitarian ministry, subsequently occupying 
important pulpits in Cincinnati and Washington. Soon 
after the outbreak of the war between the North and 
South—in the course of which he took charge of his 
father’s slaves and brought them into freedom and 
safety—Conway came to England as a sort of unofficial 
ambassador of the North, though he disapproved the 
war, and while here he was invited to succeed the 
eloquent W. J. Fox at South Place Chapel in Finsbury. 
There he developed what may be called a religious 
agnosticism, which rejected the supernaturalism of the 
creeds, while aiming at the retention of all that was 
worthy or advantageous for human service. 

To such a man, regarding all religions in the light 
of evolution, free from racial arrogance, and intensely 
interested in the explanations of the universe reached 
by various races, a journey to India had a fascination 
altogether apart from that felt by the ordinary tourist. 
Conway went as a student who had accomplished no 
small amount of personal investigation on the subject 
of comparative religion ; and every temple, every priest, 
every devotee was to him of absorbing interest. 

The pilgrimage to the East was made in 1883, and 
really forms a part of Conway’s autobiography. It 
began in America, where we have incidentally some 
interesting glimpses of Ingersoll. ‘‘ Every variety of 
power was in this orator,’’ says Dr. Conway—"‘ logic 
and poetry, humour and imagination, simplicity and 
dramatic art, moral earnestness and boundless sym- 
pathy. . . . The people were carried from plaudits of 
his argument to loud laughter at his humorous sen- 
tences ; and his flexible voice carried the sympathies 
of the assembly with it, at times moving them to tears 
by his pathos.’’ At the opposite extreme to the late 
Colonel Ingersoll were the Mormons, whom Conway 
found ‘‘ by no means the vulgar people some supposed 
them, nor the Puritanical sectaries I had imagined 
them, but the Salt Lake aristocracy.’’ The few pages 
devoted to this curious sect are by no means the least 
interesting in the book. Referring to Mormon reliance 
on patriarchal example, Conway says that a _ non- 
Mormon lady whom he met in Salt Lake City told him 
that in arguing with Mormons she had long ago 
ceased to quote Scripture. ‘‘ If,’’? she said, ‘‘ I appeal 
to the Bible I am lost.’’ 


Embarking on the Pacific, the pilgrimage took its 
way by the Hawaiian Islands to Australia. But the 
vessel stayed at Honolulu only one day, and that a 
Sunday. Those who have been so unfortunate as to be 
stranded in Honolulu on the first day of the week will 
not be surprised to learn that Conway failed to be im- 
pressed by the results of missionary labours there, so 
far as the ‘‘ Sabbath ”’ was concerned. 


“The old blue laws of New England, supposed by some 
to be mythical, were very real at Honolulu. Sabbatarianism 








is remorseless enough in the South; one who was asked 
whether he had ever been in a certain Virginian town, 
answered : ‘ Yes, I was there three weeks one Sunday.’ But 
nowhere else in the world was I ever so waylaid and 
plundered by the Sabbath as in Honolulu. A man may be 
arrested even for having his shop window open. Our 
ship’s company went about in the fervent heat with parched 
throats, unable to get even a glass of soda-water—nor, in- 
deed, any cold water at all, the sale of ice being prohibited. 
So far as the natives were concerned, instead of their sports 
and dances, which a civilised Sunday would have shown 
us, they were about as lively as a cemetery. Apparently 
the police were doubled for the purpose of pouncing on any 
poor Hawaiian attempting to sell little souvenirs or fruit, 
and to prevent our having comfort, much less fun, on shore. 
How pleased the Lord must have been to observe from His 
throne how we were offered as human sacrifices to His 
Sabbath.” 


Reaching Australia, Dr. Conway found himself 
already the hero of a theological war, and his name 
being used to damage the Episcopal Bishop Moorhouse 
and the Presbyterian Charles Strong, both suspected of 
heresy. In Sydney, Conway lectured on the ‘‘ Tolera- 
tion of Opinion ’’ before an audience including the 
Premier, Sir Harry Parkes, and other Ministers ; but 
he had hardly commenced when crowds assembled at 
the doors and windows, shouting Salvation Army hymns. 
Each crowd sang a different hymn, the result being a 
confusion of yells, which his voice could hardly sur- 
mount. When the noisy saints discovered that Con- 
way’s voice was not quite drowned, some of them 
repaired to a bowling alley adjoining the wall of the 
hall, and zealously rolled the balls. Nevertheless he 
persisted with the series of lectures, and eventually got 
a quiet hearing. ‘‘I derived from my experiences in 
Australia,’’ Dr. Conway concludes, ‘‘ a suspicion that 
veracity affects but little beliefs involving the immediate 
happiness of the world. If an error increases what the 
mass of men deem their well-being and happiness, no 
demonstration of its erroneousness can do more than 
cause it to cast an old skin and slip into another.”’ 

It was only after leaving Australia and New 
Zealand that Dr. Conway found himself at last on the 
way to those wise men of the East whom he had set 
out to visit. His experiences in India and Ceylon, the 
real substance of the book, must be read to be ap- 
preciated ; many extracts would be required to do them 
justice, and space _ forbids. Moncure Conway 
found the East to be even more fascinating than 
his dreams had pictured it. He held converse with men 
of eminence among the Buddhists, Hindus, Moslems, 
Parsees ; he was entertained by Anglo-Indians of posi- 
tion, and natives of influence ; he visited famous places 
associated with the rise of religions ; he investigated 
movements springing into life by virtue of the 
intellectual ferment set up by new educational facilities ; 
and he witnessed rites which, despite the passage of 
centuries, had risen but little above the original fetish- 
ism and animism upon which they were founded. Even 
Madame Blavatsky was visited, with whom Conway 
had a curious and significant conversation. 


“I said: ‘I wish to find out something about the strange 
performances attributed to you. I hear of your drawing tea- 
pots from under your chair, taking brooches out of flowers, 
and of other miracles. If such things really occur, I desire 
to know it, and to give a testimony to my people in London 
in favour of Theosophy. What does it all mean?’ 

‘‘ She said, with a serene smile: ‘I will tell you, because 
you are a public teacher (here she added some flattery), and 
you ought to know the truth; it is all glamour—people think 
they see what they do not see—that is the whole truth 
of at.”” 


Conway comments that it was impossible not to 
admire the art of this confession, which stopped further 
investigation. Had he proceeded to cross-examine her 
adherents, he might have awakened doubt and sus- 
picion. Her confession was made without witnesses, 
and should he use it publicly it was easy enough to say 
he had misunderstood her. 

Dr. Conway, however, has as little enthusiasm for 
Christian missions as for Theosophic marvels. ‘‘ The 
Christian propaganda in India,’’ he says, ‘‘ having 
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fallen mostly into the hands of missionaries without 
culture, and the Salvation Army, these have brought 
about this strange situation : the West, boasting of its 
science, sends to India a religion resting on a claim to 
authority, and is there confronted by a religion appeal- 
ing only to its reasonableness. The signs and won- 
ders and the dogmas being thus emphasised, the Hindu 
scholars are provided with a sort of Museum of Antiqui- 
ties.’”’ 

Towards the indigenous or imported cults of the 
people Dr. Conway is, on the other hand, deeply 
sympathetic, and he was much impressed by the 
extreme unworldliness of many Buddhists in Ceylon :— 

““To find philosophers living in thatched cottages with 

earthen floors was an astonishment. Sitting with one such 
man, talking of Emerson and Carlyle and Max Miiller— 
he knew their works by heart—I could not forbear contrast- 
ing the abode of even well-to-do Buddhists with the villas of 
their English and Hindu neighbours. We were not far from 
the Governor’s palace, and he pointed to a mounted escort 
entering the palace court on prancing steeds. He said: 
‘Would you like to be in the place of that captain, with 
his red coat, high cap, and steed?’ ‘No,’ Ianswered. ‘ Well, 
that is the way we look upon these planters and officials 
and their fine houses. They do not appeal to us in the least. 
We are glad to be quite out of their sphere. We have good 
food, good wives; we love to see our children, as you see, 
nearly naked, playing on the grass ; and to read, think, con- 
verse On great subjects, and are content to let the world 
gO prancing on its way while we go on ours.’”’ 

Needless to say, the pilgrimage is illuminated by 
those flashes of quaint humour which invariably dis- 
tinguish Moncure Conway’s writings, while his anec- 
dotes, many of them relating to well-known personages, 
add interest to the autobiographical touches. From 
time to time we obtain a glimpse of his endeavours 
throughout a long life to draw the nations together. 
As to patriotism in general, Conway says :—‘‘ All 
enthusiasm for one’s country not based on the wise and 
just men in it, and the freedom and happiness of its 
inhabitants, is of artificial cultivation. And for that 
very reason patriotism, in its egoistic sense, is able to 
overpower natural instincts and emotions; just as a 
religious cult in all time has shown its power to train 
men to worship and fight for cruel deities, whom their 
unsophisticated sentiment would abhor.’’ 

We are reminded by these words of the tribute 
offered by Mr. John M. Robertson, M.P., in dedicating 
his book on Patriotism and Empire to Moncure Daniel 
Conway, ‘‘ who has wrought for peace, truth, justice, 
and international righteousness in both hemispheres 
during two generations.’’ With this well-earned ap- 
preciation we may fitly close this notice of a book 
which is throughout thought-stimulating, and will be 
read with deep interest even by those who may fail to 
agree with all its conclusions. 





DALTON AND THE ATOMIC THEORY. 
Jounxn Darton. By J. P. Millington, M.A., B.Sc., in “‘ English 
Men of Science” Series. Dent. 1906. as. 6d. net. 

IT is now about a century since the atomic theory was 
enunciated ; and just now, students of physics are 
engaged in further analysing Dalton’s atoms, so that a 
new book on the author of the atomic theory is well 
timed. But in all this inquiry, which has been 
made possible by the discovery of Radium, there is no 
correction or overthrow of Dalton’s work, which 
revealed the laws of the operation of those atoms whose 
existence had hitherto been merely guessed. He learnt 
how they combined, and he found the relative weights 
of the atoms of the elements. He noticed that it was in 
fixed ratios, or in simple multiples of fixed ratios, that 
chemicai combination took place ; that is, he showed us 
the atom at work, and he laid down the doctrine of 
valency, under which, for instance, an atom of hydrogen 
has, as it were, one little hook, whilst the atom of 
oxygen has two; so that two atoms of hydrogen hook 
themselves on to one atom of oxygen to produce water. 

Thus chemistry became an exact science. 
It was held until 1896 that this doctrine was 








reached by induction ; that Dalton observed the com- 
position of the oxides of nitrogen and of marsh gas and 
olefiant gas, and so was led up to the law of which they 
are simple examples. The fresco by Ford Madox Brown 
in the Town Hall at Manchester, representing Dalton 
poking among the mud at the bottom of a pond, with 
a small boy lying full length on a plank gathering the 
marsh gas into a bottle—whilst exactly typical of Dal- 
ton’s rough and simple methods—was thought also to 
be a picture of the gateway to his great discovery. But 
ten years ago Roscoe and Harden published their New 
View of Dalton’s Atomic Theory, based upon lecture 
notes and memoranda left by Dalton among the 
archives of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester. These show that he hit upon the theory 
by intuition, an intuition derived from his lifelong study 
of the atmosphere in connection with meteorology, and 
that he afterwards verified his grand and simple concep- 
tion by the above chemical analyses. The author of this 
book takes his account of this from Roscoe and Harden, 
but makes no reference to the German criticism upon it, 
which constitutes the only open question yet remaining 
about Dalton. 

All this confirms the view that Dalton was rather a 
thinker, a philosopher in chemistry and physics, than a 
great or ingenious master of experiment. The poor 
man had, indeed, little opportunity to walk in the fine 
highways of accurate experimentation. He had no 
costly apparatus, no tribe of assistants, no endowed 
leisure ; his schooling in a Cumberland village only 
lasted till the age of eleven ; his only University was the 
laboratory of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society. He made all his apparatus himself. He 
earned his living by teaching school subjects, first at 
2s., and later at 2s. 6d. an hour, and by occasional 
lectures, and he said that he could carry on his head 
all the books he had ever had. He had room in his 
brain, indeed, for fresh thinking, for he knew hardly 
anything of the result of other men’s thoughts. He 
added to the originality of his genius a steady capacity 
for conscientious labour, inherited from his Quaker 
forefathers. It is impossible to look over the manu- 
script volumes of his meteorological observations, one 
of which is now open before me, without marvelling at 
the extraordinary capacity for drudgery, which enabled 
him to keep these records for fifty-seven years, until 
the very day of his death. In Dalton, a peasant’s 
capacity for toil was united with that activity of the 
subliminal mind which we call genius. He himself 
ascribed it all to pure perseverance. 

The cottage at Eaglesfield, in which he was born 
in 1766, might be wholly erected inside many a 
suburban drawing-room. The brilliant child actually 
began, at the age of twelve, to teach a school on his 
own account in the Friends’ Meeting House at the 
village, where he had great difficulty in avoiding being 
thrashed by pupils who were bigger than himself. At 
the age of fifteen he went to Kendal as assistant at the 
Friends’ School there, which was afterwards taken 
over by John Dalton and his elder brother, Jonathan. 
Thus, during the years when most boys and young men 
are free to grow, and learn, and read, Dalton was 
teaching hard, at an age when discipline must have 
been an anxious task. When he was twenty-seven, his 
blind friend Gough recommended him for a lectureship 
in that wonderful Manchester College, now at Oxford, 
which, founded chiefly for the education of Unitarian 
ministers, had no tests, and afforded the only chance 
for a Quaker like Dalton to learn or teach, on even 
modest University lines. He held this post for six 
years, at £80 a year, and it opened a new world to 
him. At Manchester he lived as a bachelor for the 
rest of his days, fifty years of a quiet and innocent 
life of labour, crowned with the glory of discovery. 

The writer of the book before us has used the 
well-known sources, to which it is not now possible to 
add much. He often follows, paragraph by paragraph, 
Dr. Henry’s classic Life of Dalton, of which this is 
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practically an abridgment. There are not many errors. 
It was in 1834, not 1830, as an unpublished letter to his 
cousin Hannah Tipping shows, that he set up a house of 
his own. The compilation is fairly done. It hardly 
claims to make any original contribution to our 
knowledge or our thought; and some writers would 
have brought out with more pictorial emphasis the 
story of the central discovery. Sir Henry Roscoe’s 
little book in the Century Science Series, largely based 
on Lonsdale’s Worthies of Cumberland, is, as a bio- 
graphy, more sympathetic, and therefore more interest- 
ing. But if we must have manuals in series, we cannot 
omit Dalton from English Men of Science. 





SOCIAL EXPERIMENTS IN GERMANY. 
THE GERMAN WORKMAN; A STUDY IN NATIONAL EFFICIENCY. 

By William Harbutt Dawson. London: P. S. King & 

Son. 6s. 
Tuis book is an interesting contribution to the discus- 
sion of some of the most familiar aspects of current 
social problems. Mr. Dawson knows his Germany 
well, and his descriptions of the various provisions 
made by the authorities and philanthropic agencies in 
that country to deal with destitution and unemploy- 
ment are written from an obviously sympathetic stand- 
point. The title of the work, however, is a little mis- 
leading, since, for the most part, it deals, not with the 
average German worker, but with those who may be 
described as being in a chronic condition of necessitous- 
ness. In the opening chapters, for instance, Mr. 
Dawson sets forth the arrangements which exist for 
the relief of ‘‘ wandering workers,’’ who are, ap- 
parently, not workers in any sense of the term, but 
closely correspond to the ordinary British tramp. Of 
the labour colonies it is easy to see that, while giving 
every meed of recognition to the high motives which 
inspired their promotion, Mr. Dawson is not enthusi- 
astic about the results. Of the inmates in the colony 
of Frederichsville he tells us that : 

‘At a certain date, 84 per cent. had been imprisoned ; 
and of these gaol- birds 13°5 per cent. had been punished 
from six to seven times, 6°6 per cent. from eleven to fifteen 
times, 1 per cent. sixteen to twenty times, o°8 per cent. 
twenty-one to twenty-five times, and o°6 per cent twenty- 
six times.” 

If this applies to labour colonies generally, it may 
certainly be said that such promiscuous herding 
together of criminals side by side with respectable 
men whose only crime is destitution justifies the 
strongest criticisms which the President of the Local 
Government Board and others have passed upon them. 
We are told that ‘‘ not only labourers, but decayed 
tradesmen, students, and teachers are relieved at 
times.”’ It is without surprise, therefore, that one 
reads that the percentage of men who are ‘‘ reformed ”’ 
is ‘‘ very small indeed.’’ More encouraging are the 
results in the eight labour colonies for women, which, 
we learn, are, by the labours of the inmates, nearly 
self-supporting. None the less the general impression 
left by Mr. Dawson’s facts is a decidedly unfavourable 
one. 

For urban unemployment, such institutions do not 
pretend to offer anything in the direction of alleviation 
of the problem. Nor does the German Poor Law, as 
Mr. Dawson admits, really face the question. If 
work of a temporary nature be given, it is associated 
with civil disqualifications, which are obnoxious to the 
workman. What the municipalities do is largely con- 
fined to setting the unemployed to work on clearing the 
Streets in winter time, and in almost every case it is 
specified that such provision does not imply any recog- 
nition of a moral right to provide employment during 
bad seasons. Even so, the practice has grown up 
of seasonal workers ‘‘ looking to the local authority 
for employment when their normal occupation fails 
them.’’ In Strasburg, young men under eighteen years 
of age who apply for work are required to attend 





continuation schools—an excellent way of ensuring that 
they shall not drift into the ranks of the permanent 
unemployed. Mr. Dawson’s remarks on the question 
of the housing of the German working-class set forth 
very vividly one of the greatest problems with which 
the authorities have to deal. Rents are very high in all 
the great towns, and the accommodation provided is 
for the most part quite inadequate to meet the demands 
of comfort and even health. A great deal has been 
done by the municipalities, especially at Hamburg, in 
the direction of re-housing, but a great deal remains yet 
to be done. A vigorous grappling with this problem by 
many municipalities has been facilitated, Mr. Dawson 
tells us, by the utilisation as sites for working-class 
residences of the real estate which so many German 
local bodies have had the foresight to acquire in past 
years. In many cases, too, the municipality makes ad- 
vances of money on easy terms to employers and 
workmen desirous of providing better housing accom- 
modation, and the State has assisted this movement by 
pursuing the same wise policy, i.e., by granting loans 
out of the accumulated reserves from the national sick- 
ness and old-age pension funds to societies formed for 
the erection of workmen’s dwellings. 

The best chapters in this book are those which deal 
with the efforts of German authorities to reduce the 
‘‘ white man’s curse,’’ consumption. At the beginning 
of 1904 there were seventy-one public sanatoria for 
tuberculous patients, and another fifteen in course of 
construction, besides twenty-seven institutions under 
private management, and about sixty children’s homes 
and hospitals. Consumption is effectively combated by 
an aggregate of 236 institutions in various parts of the 
country. Still better work is done by the Mannheim 
Committee, which sits daily to answer the inquiries of 
sick people or their friends, and to give the advice of 
skilled medical men. Several of the large municipalities 
have established sanatoria, and others levy a special 
tax in support of institutions of this kind. A good deal 
of this work is very successful, as is shewn by the high 
percentage of cases in which continuous cures were ob- 
tained. No fewer than 88,000 persons have been 
treated during the past seven years in these institu- 
tions, and the mortality caused in the large towns by 
tuberculosis has declined from 357°7 per 10,000 living 
to 218. One respect in which the Germans set us an 
example to be copied is in the medical supervision given 
to the children in the schools. The school doctor is a 
recognised institution. In the little Duchy of Mein- 
ingen the Government has even appointed thirty-six 
school doctors to supervise, not merely the elementary 
schools, but the secondary and private ones. 

The broad impression left by Mr. Dawson’s book 
is that, while in its provision for the health and comfort 
of the weaker elements of the German working classes, 
both the Government and the municipalities have pur- 
sued a policy which has been abundantly justified by 
the results, yet in some branches of administration, 
especially that of the poor law, the circumstances in 
Germany are so widely different that they could not 
advantageously be taken for a model in England. 
Reforms in our own poor law system are, doubtless, 
urgently needed ; but some of the facts set forth in the 
closing chapters of this book seem to indicate that the 
German system is far from free from serious defects. 
The whole atmosphere of administration, while it 
tends, perhaps, towards a high but rigid efficiency, 
demands on the part of the individual members of the 
community more of submissiveness than would be con- 
ceded in the more democratic air of English public life. 
Such valuable experiments, for instance, as the Elber- 
feld system would encounter a variety of obstacles 
here, which would not come into play in Germany. 
None the less, we are grateful to Mr. Dawson for hav- 
ing contributed a study of German social activity, 
which no one can read without being stimulated to 


serious reflection. 
ERNEST R. DUNKLEY. 
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THE POET AS CRITIC. 
StupiEs 1n SEvEN Arts. By Arthur Symons. London: Archi- 
bald Constable & Co. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


‘* THE care of an antiquarian and the genius of a poet.”’ 
That pregnant phrase, coined by John Richard Green, 
and misapplied by him as a word of appreciation to 
Carlyle’s editing of Cromwell’s letters and speeches, 
has returned to me repeatedly while reading Mr. Arthur 
Symons’ Studies in Seven Arts. For, though the 
author is essentially the poet as critic, he combines with 
the genius of a poet the care of an antiquarian, and 
writes criticism in a manner which recalls the Thorough 
of Strafford. 

‘* 1 want the book to be yours, chiefly because we 
have lived so much of it together.’” Thus Mr. Symons 
addresses the friend to whom he dedicates his studies ; 
and in that sentence he strikes the key-note of his 
work. He is a great critic because art is his life, 
because he is a poet. The main value of his theoretical 
writing lies in this : that it is the personal expression of 
an artist engaged in creative work. It grows out of 
the very marrow of his being ; and, in consequence, has 
a vitality which critical work often lacks. He uses 
criticism as a sieve for the sifting of his temperament, 
and his essays exhale an odour of idiosyncracy. They 
are not purely critical, but form an autobiography of 
ideas ; they are less estimates than artistic reveries, 
works of art being used as texts on which to base 
interpretative criticism ; and they constitute a self-revela- 
tion of a personality at once intense and sensitive, an 
intelligence alert to note every shade of beauty. There 
is something priestly about Mr. Symons’ attitude 
towards art. He approaches it with reverence and 
gravity ; and one is tempted to believe, in reading his 
studies, that art has provided his most sacred emotions. 
With these qualities, pertaining to the genius of a 
poet, the critic combines others which show the care 
of an antiquarian. His work has a basis of diligent 
thought, and is marked by a note of strenuous 
endeavour. Accurate in his analysis, he weighs every 
word of praise or blame. Though he does not forget 
that he is dealing with a mystery, and that the life, in 
aesthetics as in other forces, must always elude the 
critic’s search, he makes ever an effort to penetrate, 
through the given artistic product, into the inner con- 
stitution of the artist. 

These studies treat of many themes—Whistler, 
Rodin, Watts, Cathedrals, Beethoven, and The Ideas 
of Wagner. The essay on Whistler is full of delicate 
characterisation of the merits of one whose work must 
always be baffling to criticism. In studying Rodin and 
Watts, Mr. Symons seems to have discovered, as only 
a true critic can, the secrets of those great artists ; and, 
in his essays on their work, the essential principles of 
sculpture and painting are divined and interpreted with 
singular skill. The essay devoted to architecture con- 
tains passages so beautiful that they recall the prose 
of Pater and William Morris. Throwing himself with 
deep appreciation into all that he sees, Mr. Symons 
writes with extraordinary subtlety of cathedrals. He 
enters with intensity into the spirit of the buildings, 
and they seem to give up their souls to him. In all his 
work the critic’s brevity is admirable: he selects, 
eliminates all that is intrusive, and allows only what 
is vital to remain. This quality is noticeable in 
the study of Beethoven, where the writer characterises 
the composer in a sentence. ‘‘ In Beethoven,’’ he says, 
‘* music becomes a universal language, and it does so 
without ceasing to speak German.’’ Nowhere so much 
as in dealing with Wagner’s ideas does Mr. Symons 
show the care of an antiquarian ; for here he leaves 
nothing unsaid, and goes to the root of the subject. 
He writes :— 

‘* Wagner demanded, in the combination of the arts, two 
main factors: poetry, carried to its utmost limits in drama; 
and music, carried to its utmost limits as the interpreter 
and deepener of dramatic action. It is this double 


faculty which permitted him to achieve the whole of his 
aim , 


” 





The care of an antiquarian, even when combined 
with the genius of a poet, were nothing without ade- 
quacy of style. Mr. Symons is gifted with this faculty 
in full measure: he succeeds in shaping his innermost 
moods into words, in rendering the most complicated 
effects of thought ; and, indeed, it is rare to find one so per- 
ceptive of the most subtle qualities in works of art who 
has, to so great an extent, the capability of describing 
these. Mr. Symons’ greatness as a critic is due, 
primarily, to the fact that he is a poet. But it is the 
union of care and power to express which makes 
Studies in Seven Arts a work in which the execution is 
equal to the intention. By this book the writer has 
added a gem to the sceptre which, since the publication 
of The Symbolist Movement in Literature, he has 
swayed over contemporary criticism. 





ECONOMICS AND RELIGION. 


Economics FoR IRISHMEN. By Pat. Dublin: Maunsel & Co. 
2s. net. 


THE personality of the author—whose pseudonym is no 
more a disguise than, say, that of Lucas Malet—lends 
this book an attraction beyond its intrinsic merits. One 
expects something unusual from a man who is at once 
a journalist and a farmer, and has distinguished him- 
self in both capacities ; whose “‘ little farm ’’ in Mayo 
has become famous as a demonstration of unfamiliar 
possibilities in Irish agricultural productivity, and 
whose courageous editorship of the Irish Peasant was 
abruptly terminated by the fiat of a Cardinal. But, 
regarded as a serious essay in economics, even within 
its designed limitations, the book is disappointing. It 
reveals neither any profound study of economic science, 
nor any definite economic ideal. What truths it pro- 
pounds are not merely unsystematised, but are further 
robbed of their due effect by repetition ad nauseam. 
‘* Pat ’’ shows clearly—and the reminder is a timely one 
for Irishmen—that the establishment of peasant pro- 
prietorship can end only one phase of the Irish land 
question ; the peasantry must yet develop that self- 
reliant and progressive character which will enable 
them to utilise the fertility of the soil to its full extent, 
for the benefit of the nation at large. But he wrongly 
argues that, therefore, the long battle for peasant pro- 
prietorship was a waste of time and energy ; he does 
not recognise that it was necessary to clear the ground 
of landlordism before the problems which he discusses 
could be fairly faced ; and he is in so far unfair to the 
agrarian politics of the last generation. Indeed, if 
‘* Pat’s’’ strongly-marked individuality enables him, 
aloof from all sections and organisations in Ireland, to 
criticise with refreshing candour and impartiality, it 
seems to be associated with a lack of political instinct ; 
he revolts against even the limited subordination of the 
individual which any political action postulates. 

On the necessity of tillage for Ireland’s economic 
growth, and on the importance of intensive culture, 
‘* Pat ’’ has much to say that is excellent, though not 
very new, except in so far as he illustrates his precepts 
by his own shining example. The chief interest of the 
book, however, lies in the thirteenth chapter, on ‘‘ The 
Economic Influences of Religion.’’ Perhaps the book 
was published mainly for the sake of this chapter. 
Throughout, the author is leading up to it, hinting at 
some subtle influences which are at work, in every 
department of Ireland’s economic life, to prevent Irish 
character, enterprise, initiative, from developing 
healthily, and from effectively attacking the national 
economic problem. At last he unveils this sinister 
influence—aot religion, but ‘‘ the secular misuse of 
religion ’’ ; in other words, the dominance of the clergy 
in secular matters. He paints a vivid picture, the 
details filled in from personal experience, of the mental 
and moral thraldom in which the Irish priest holds his 
parishioners ; and contrasts this tyranny with what he 
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declares to be the true Catholic spirit, as defined in 
Papal Encyclicals :-— 

“No Catholic asks or needs more liberty than his religion 
affords him, as defined by the Pope, but the religion is one 
thing and the priest is another. The religion and the Pope 
give us Catholicism; most priests will let us have nothing 
but Parochialism. The Irish priest is sawing at the 
branch on which he sits. He cannot degrade liberty with- 
out degrading life, and he cannot degrade life without de- 
grading his own position. . We die out under a 
Parochial terrorism, and call it ‘the Catholic Religion.’ ” 

It may be doubted, however, whether in quoting 
Papal allocutions on liberty as favourable to his case, 
‘Pat’? has not confused the philosophical idea of 
liberty, or free-will, with the practical liberty of action 
which he demands for the individual. We imagine he 
would find it difficult, for example, to enlist Papal 
support for his plea for popular control of education as 
the basis of economic efficiency. 





A NEW RELIGIOUS SYNTHESIS. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE MODERN Wor tp. By the Rev. D. S. 
Cairns, M.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1906. 
Pp.. viii., 334. 6s. 

Tuis volume is mainly a reprint of articles which 

appeared in the Contemporary Review, where they 

attracted considerable attention. Mr. Cairns has added 
one important chapter, revised the whole, and brought 
into the compass of a convenient volume a continuous 
argument which merits careful study from all who care 
to think out for themselves the deeper things of life. 

It is peculiarly difficult to give a fair account of the 

book within our brief compass. To repeat the titles of 

the six chapters would probably give an impression of 
commonplace ; and to summarise in a sentence or two 

the purpose of each would do little to mend that im- 

pression. Those whose practice is represented by 

Martial’s description of the busy statesman :— 

‘* Non libros legit ille sed libellos,” 


—which, for our present purpose may be translated 
‘* reviews ’’—will probably docket this book with the 
mass of ‘‘ apologetic’’ literature, which comes and 
goes perpetually, leaving behind apparently as little 
impression as the brand-new academic religions, the 
epoch-making but ephemeral theories, and _ other 
brilliant but short-lived reconstructions of thought, 
which are always coming from the other side. This, 
however, would be a wholly unfair judgment. Mr. 
Cairns’s book is as far as possible from being written 
from a brief. Its breadth of outlook, its absolute fair- 
ness, and its fearless modernity, should claim respectful 
attention from candid thinkers who have been alienated 
from the Churches. A very large proportion of the 
issues on which such thinkers have been estranged 
from organised Christianity are really not raised by the 
Founder and his immediate interpreters; and an 
expounder of the religion who will let no traditions 
stand between the New Testament and its interpreta- 
tion for the twentieth century on twentieth century 
principles, has a right to receive a dispassionate hearing. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory characterisation of 
the book as a whole would be attained by the recog- 
nition of its typical significance. The two great forces 
which in our own age have most profoundly influenced 
religious belief are, of course, physical science and 
literary and historical criticism. It is easy to under- 
stand why the Church for many years found it impos- 
sible to make peace with these novel and destructive 
powers. Even those Christians who were freest from 
the dead hand of the past, least disposed to form their 
beliefs at the bidding of great medieval theologians, 
found the new doctrines touch them in a very tender 
place, their reverence for a Personality which they 
knew to be something more than that of a mere great 
human teacher of ages long gone by. But Christian 
thinkers, who are now in the prime of life, have grown 
up among the new ideas, and with familiarity these 





ideas have lost their terrors. We have reached an 
epoch in which we may expect Christian thought to 
have assimilated the results of growing knowledge, and 
to be capable of discerning the permanent elements in 
religion among the accidents which change with every 
new age. It would be difficult to name a more com- 
pletely satisfactory exposition of the modern case for 
Christian Theism than we have in this work. The 
results attained by men of science, philosophers, 
historians and literary critics are frankly welcomed as 
the providential Prueparatio Evangelica for the modern 
world ; and it is shown how, on the principles which 
rule to-day’s thought, the voice which speaks across 
nineteen centuries must be recognised as more than 
human. And the argument reaches a truly noble climax 
when it is shown that the ‘‘ Kingdom of God,’’ as 
preached by Jesus, demands the conquest of mankind 
as a whole by the central idea of the common good, the 
reform of men’s attitude of men towards both the prole- 
tariat within each individual state, and the lower races 
in the commonwealth of the nations. So with each 
section of mankind contributing its own charac- 
teristic gift to the common store, the race is slowly to 
work out what proves to be the purpose of a Divine 
Government, the supreme law of which is ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.’’ 





A VERY COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


THE COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER. By R. Child Bayley. London: 
Methuen & Co. ros. 6d. net. 
In the life of every amateur photographer there comes 
a time when the development of his hobby seems to 
stand still. He has attained a certain degree of 
manipulative skill, and produced a great many photo- 
graphs by the ordinary and straightforward processes 
which it is within the power of anybody to acquire by 
means of a little reading and a little common sense. 
But he has grown weary of ploughing his own limited 
furrow ; and while seeking to find fresh fields—to enter, 
let us say, the kingdom of pictorial photography—he 
has been discouraged by the difficulties that present 
themselves, daunted by the waste of time, material and 
money, that has attended his experiments, and finally 
confronted with the alternative of going on repeating 
himself or giving it up altogether. To such a man 
arrived at a sticking point, Mr. Child Bayley’s book 
should prove a veritable godsend. _Its four hundred 
pages not only deal with practically every subject 
known to photography, but deal with it in a way that 
directly appeals to the man who has handled a camera, 
but whose interest in his craft has waned owing to his 
inability to proceed to further flights without a helping 
hand. In compiling a work of this kind—that is, in 
addressing oneself to the amateur at a standstill—there 
are two essentials to be observed. One must be suffi- 
ciently explicit to avoid the possibility of being mis- 
understood, and at the same time not so explicit as to 
appear wearisome or childish. One must remember 
that one is writing for the photographer who has 
not advanced very far, and not forget that one’s reader 
has probably mastered the first principles of the science. 
Mr. Child Bayley has observed these essentials, and his 
book is fully worthy of its high-sounding title. 
Naturally the chapters on the Camera, the Dark 
Room, Exposure, Development, the Print, and simi- 
larly general topics, contain much that is known to 
every photographer worthy of the name. But there is 
also a great deal that the average amateur has never 
suspected, for Mr. Bayley gives freely of his own store 
of experience, and a very rich and valuable one it 
proves to be. When he comes to the more advanced 
phases of photography his grasp of the subject and 
power to elucidate its problems become even more 
apparent. Dealing with that joy of the would- 
be ‘‘personal’’ photographer, gum-bichromate, he 
is content to quote Mr. Mummery, one of the 
few adepts at the process, to the length of nearly 
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eight pages; and in the same way on p. 285 he 
invokes the assistance of Sir William Abney on 
colour photography. The book, however, is not 
burdened with quotations ; neither would one wish it 
otherwise, for in point of lucidity the author is more 
than equai to his authorities. He has thought out his 
subject in every aspect. Here is a passage from the 
chapter on pictorial photography, embodying a com- 
parison between the photographer and the painter :— 
“The photographer does not need to learn the painter’s 
technique, but every other side of the painter’s education 
is essential to him. It is a handicap that his process is so 
easy, that, unlike the painter, in learning its details, he is 
not at the same time increasing his art knowledge. In paint- 
ing, these two things can, and often do, go hand in hand; in 
photography, never. This accounts in great manner for the 
success which painters meet almost at once if they master 
the details of photographic technique; they are able to 
transfer to their new art much of what they learnt in the 
old. It is a strange comment on pictorial photography, that 
such a thing as a photographic art school, or even a class 
where photography is regarded throughout as a means of 
pictorial expression, has hardly been mooted. Certainly 
no serious attempt has ever been made to form one.” 

The book tells the photographer how to do every- 
thing that he could wish to do, and teaches him how 
to acquire everything except the ability, the patience, 
the temperament for its successful accomplishment. 
No book could do more. 

The illustrations, over a hundred in number, con- 
sist of reproductions of work by well-known pictorial 
photographers, and diagrams explanatory of the text. 
A photogravure portrait of Irving by Mr. William 
Crooke figures as a frontispiece. 





” 


** THE FINANCIAL REFORM ALMANACK* FOR 1907 ”’ con- 
tains, as usual, a vast amount of useful information on 
all points connected with taxation and expenditure, as 
well as figures of the Trade Returns and of Parlia- 
mentary elections and expenses. We also find an ex- 
cellent ‘‘ Brief for Free Trade,’’ which gives the main 
arguments and facts of the case against Tariff Reform. 
The only portion of the Almanack which seems open 
to criticism, apart from a rather inexact catalogue of 
the occupations of M.P.’s, is a short article on 
‘** The Incidence of the Income-Tax,’’ by Mr. Walter 
Blease. He says that graduation is impossible, contra- 
dicting not only the Select Committee’s Report, but 
also the actual law and practice in the case of incomes 
of under £700. All that he wants is differentiation be- 
tween earned and unearned incomes; and he forgets 
that (1) this takes no account of ability to pay; (2) it 
would involve abandonment of ‘‘ collection at the 
source ’’ ; (3) it would be more inquisitorial than the 
present system; and (4) that it would require a vast in- 
crease in the number of officials. Graduation is far 
more important, and much simpler; moreover, as Mr. 
Chiozza Money would say, ‘‘ graduation is differentia- 
tion,’’ since most small incomes are earned, and large 
ones are less likely to be earned the bigger they become. 
A note in the Preface explains that Mr. Blease, who is 
an accountant, gives his own professional opinion, and 
not the official view of the Financial Reform Associa- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most valuable item in the Almanack 
is Mr. Allan Bright's brief contribution on ‘‘ The Great 
Danger,’’ in which he shows that the peril of Protec- 
tion has by no means vanished, and will not vanish so 
long as our present ‘‘ high and dangerous level of in- 
direct taxation’’ is maintained. ‘‘ The expenditure 
of the nation upon armaments must be largely de- 
creased, the Sugar Tax abolished, the Income-Tax 
further graduated and reduced. The true antidote to 
Protection is a policy of Financial Reform.’’ We are 
glad to see that the Association recommends “the 
graduation of the Licence Duties, which will bring in 
an increased income of at least two millions a year ’’— 
and much more, too, if required. 





*London: Simpkin & Co. 1s. and 1s. 6d. net. Liverpool: 
F. R. Association, 18, Hackins Hey. 
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SELMA. By Lucas Cleeve. John Long. 6s. 

Tue DvucHEss OF PONTIFEX-SQUARE. By G. W. Appleton. 
London: Long. 6s. 

BACKWATERS. A MysTERY. By Mrs. Boyd. London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 6s. 

A MipsuMMER Day’s DreAM. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
Methuen. 6s. 

THE WoRLD AND DELIA. By Curtis Yorke. Long. 6s. 

HARRY AND Ursuta. By W. E. Norris. Methuen. 6s. 

CLAIRICE. By Narcisse De Polen. Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

IsRAEL RANK. By Roy Horniman. Chatto and Windus. 


2s. 6d. net. 
Tue Guost. By Arnold Bennett. Chatto and Windus. as. 6d. 
net. 


Selma is just the kind of story that we have learned 
to expect from the prolific authoress who is known as 
‘* Lucas Cleeve.’’ The style is execrable, but the tale 
moves briskly along, and some of the characters, such 
as the old Count and his plebeian daughter-in-law Lena, 
are possessed of considerable human interest. It is a 
readable melodrama, less impossible than _ earlier 
romances from the same pen. 

The Duchess of Pontifex-square has an assured 
future before it : we have not the slightest doubt that it 
will be popular with a good many people. Mr. Apple- 
ton can tell an exciting story as well as anyone, and Dr. 
Perigord is a hero at once astute and lion-hearted. The 
villainous Duke attempted to knife him, and this is what 
happened :— 

“It was all so quick—like lightning—that I did not quite 
escape the blade, which entered my shoulder, as I knew 
by the tingling of it. Then I seized his arm, and heard 
the bone snap as I gave it one terrible twist, and then 
seizing him—I scarcely knew where, such was the frenzy 
of the moment—lifted him in the air, and flung him with a 
mighty splash into the stormy depths of his own fountain.” 

There are some pretty love-making scenes, and when- 
ever the old Duchess appears she is always interesting. 
The novel is sensational without being outrageous. 


Mrs. Boyd writes easily and well; we prefer her 
New Zealand stories to this new one, which deals with 
a household of women at the Thames-side village of 
‘* Warbourne,’’ yet we gladly admit that Backwaters is 
entertaining. Jane Cruikshank is a charming young 
woman, unselfish, pure-minded, and intelligent. _ Iris, 
otherwise Lady Mary Bylow, otherwise (according to 
poor old Toomer) ‘‘ that wet woman as you took out of 
the water,’’ is totally different, and the whole affair 
of her rescue and subsequent fictitious loss of memory 
is disturbingly improbable. Where Mrs. Boyd shows 
undoubted skill is in her delineation of the daily life at 
Ferntowers :— 

“In common with many other women, Mrs. Cruikshank 
detested late dinners. She would have greatly preferred 
high tea, or a savoury supper. But Mr. Cruikshank’s rule 
had made late dinner a household institution, which his 
relict retained, being governed partly by respect for his ex- 
pressed wish, and partly by a haunting fear that, did she 
reveal her leanings towards a less ceremonious form of re- 
past, the occupants of her servants’ hall would esteem her 
‘no lady.’ . . . One result of Mrs. Cruikshank’s early train- 
ing had been to transmit to her daughter her own inborn 
respect for solid silver, as a metal to be confined to tea- 
services and like articles, and of silk as a material to be 
reserved for wear on special occasions only. Mrs. Cruik- 
shank was willing to expend a good income in the upkeep 


of her home, because she had become accustomed to that . 


expenditure, and regarded the outlay merely as a matter 
of course. But the custom of using silver cutlery when 
few people could distinguish between it and electroplate, 
or of lining a cloth costume with silk that no one would 
ever see, appeared to her the height of extravagance.” 
Mrs. Cruikshank’s heart was a warm one, and em- 
phatically in the right place ; both mother and daughter 
are lovable women, and it will annoy the reader that a 
medical prig like Dr. Seamore should in the end win 
Jane for his wife. But, as Mrs. Boyd would probably 
remind us, the simple-minded Jane was fathoms deep in 
love with him and will probably be very happy. 
Long ere this, Mr. Marriott Watson has proved that 
he possesses many of the qualities of a good novel- 
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writer. Without being particularly original or dis- 
tinguished, his work is bright and effective and his 
characterisation is exceptionally happy. His latest 
novel might have as a sub-title, ‘‘A Week in an 
English Country-House,’’ for the characters are the 
guests of Lady Coombe who, in the sacred name of 
charity, has collected a fashionable house-party for 
the purpose of acting Shakespeare’s immortal Dream. 
It is to be a pastoral performance and the rehearsals 
are taken full advantage of for the various mild flirta- 
tions (and one serious one) which are indulged in by 
these young people. Lovely girls are plentiful, and 
during those summer moonlight nights there always 
seems to be one dryad or another fleeing through the 
woodland glades away from enraptured man. We 
think there is too much philandering—everyone knows 
what that means—in the story ; but the spirit of gaiety 
shines upon most of the pages and, as a picturesque 
account of a week of aristocratic merrymaking, A Mid- 
summer Day’s Dream may be regarded as a con- 
siderable success. 

The World and Delia is a pretty little story, in 
Curtis Yorke’s best style. Delia lived with two old 
aunts in Holland Park Avenue, whose only diversion 
was to give tea-parties to other prim and proper old 
ladies, and occasionally to go out to similar entertain- 
ments. All Delia’s maiden fancies were thwarted, and, 
mild natured, and even ambitious as she was, she 
could realise that her existence was almost intolerable. 
Accordingly, she took the first opportunity of escaping 
from her prison through the door of matrimony, and 
it is pleasant to know that her union with Donald 
Carstairs—a man old enough to have been her father— 
turned out far better than might have been expected. 
There is a quiet air of reality about the little romance 
which is agreeably convincing, and the meteoric career 
of Mrs. Peter Dunstable, otherwise Minx, makes a 
good contrast to the more tranquil but not untroubled 
domesticity of the Carstairs’ household. 

Mr. Norris, in the old days, achieved renown as a 
writer of singularly urbane, well-finished stories of 
society people, which were sufficiently interesting to 
hold the attention of his readers, but not exciting 
enough to disturb their serenity. Harry and Ursula is 
bound to disappoint those who can remember Clarissa 
Furiosa and Billy Bellew, for it is sadly conventional 
and commonplace. The actual tale seems to us thin and 
tedious ; but probably this is due to the method of tell- 
ing. The hero and heroine appropriate alternate 
chapters, and, as they often go over the same events 
from different points of view, the result is heavy and 
cumbersome. In former years, Mr. Norris used to 
show us that subject was little and treatment much ; 
but Harry and Ursula falls far below what we like to 
think is his own special standard of story-telling. 

Clairice is a very silly little story, of ‘‘ a crystal 
heart,’’ which was supposed to affect the lives of people 
as unlike and as far apart as a lovely young girl who 
lived in a Warwickshire Manor House, a young French 
Count, and a Spanish Don. The time of the book is 
more than two hundred years ago; but there is no 
attempt to reproduce a bygone atmosphere. There is 
much sickly sentimentality and the long arm of 
coincidence performs most violent gymnastics in the 
course of the story. 

The two last novels on our list this week are the first 
volumes to appear in Messrs. Chatto & Windus’ inter- 
esting experiment in providing novels of the six-shilling 
type for less than half that sum. Israel Rank is not a 
pleasant book, but it is narrated with some skill, and 
will probably be read to the end with eager attention 
by all those who begin it. Mr. Arnold Bennett is 
equally sure of himself, whether as a melodramatist or 
as a ‘“‘ problem ’’ novelist, and The Ghost is a capital 
sensational story, told with plenty of vivacity and 
plenty of imagination. The publishers are to be con- 


gratulated on the style and appearance of their new 
series, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Independent opens with the Editor’s declaration 
that ‘‘ Social reformers are not going to allow the 
energies of another Session to be spent upon a question 
which, to them, is of secondary importance,’’ i.e., an 
Education Bill ; ‘‘ fairer taxation and land reform stand 
first.’”’ Mr. E. O. Fordham and Mr. Munro Ferguson 
both write on ‘‘ The Small Holdings Committee’s 
Report.’’ Mr. Fordham fully realises the serious omis- 
sions of the Report, but approves of its suggested central 
authority. Dr. Rudolph Breitscheid attacks Prince Biilow 
for his sudden dissolution of the Reichstag, and unhappily 
predicts victories for the Social Democrats. Canon Hensley 
Henson writes on ‘‘ The National Church and the Edu- 
cation Bill,’’ declares that the Church ‘‘ has declined 
into a denomination,’’ with its supreme party repudi- 
ating Protestantism and democracy, and condemns the 
policy and tactics of the Bishops. 


In ‘‘ Back to Gluck,’’ Mr. E. A. Baughan advo- 
cates a return to eighteenth century opera, and the 
revival of the ballet. Mr. Charles Roberts, M.P., fol- 
lows with a defence of ‘‘ Local Veto,’’ based chiefly on 
the experience of North America, against a criticism of 
it in the December issue ; and Mr. H. W. Strong replies 
to Mr. Keir Hardie’s ‘‘ moral,’’ drawn from the Hud- 
dersfield bye-election, exposing one or two incon- 
sistencies, and twitting him on his silence about the 
Suffragists and their campaign. Mrs. de Bunsen, who 
has recently travelled through Macedonia, shows that 
the ‘‘reforms”’ are futile, and that massacres and 
pillage have really become worse ; the only remedy, 
she thinks, is ‘‘ autonomy for Macedonia, under a 
Governor responsible to the Powers.’’ ‘‘ Russia by the 
Baltic ’’ is a stern indictment, by Mr. Albert Edwards, 
of the exploitation by German capitalists of these un- 
fortunate provinces, where everything is monopolised 
by a few Barons. Four reviews of books conclude the 
number, in the first of which Mr. Bertrand Russell 
attributes a theory of evolutionary morals to Mr. L. T. 
Hobhouse, which we think that author would repudiate. 


The Contemporary is unusually full of foreign 
affairs. Mr. Edwin Pears writes on ‘‘ Macedonia and 
the Neutralisation of Constantinople,’’ and asserts that 
neither Austria nor Russia desire peace in Macedonia, 
so he proposes to appoint a Christian Governor in that 
unhappy province, and to place Constantinople under 
the protection of the Great Powers. Mr. Alexander 
Ular describes the condition of ‘‘ North-Eastern Asia 
after the War,’’ and believes that Japanese commerce 
is undermining the political power of Russia. ‘‘ Ivano- 
vitch,’’ has a contemptuous article on the late Shah, 
and ‘‘ Orientalist ’’ follows with a bitter attack on him 
as contributing to ‘‘ The decay of Persia.’’ Dr. Dillon 
describes at some length the relations between Japan 
and Russia before the war, and during the peace 
negociations at Portsmouth. He gives great credit to 
President Roosevelt, but censures the Japanese pleni- 
potentiaries. 


In home affairs Mr. Harold Spender discusses the 
question of ‘‘ Lords v. Commons,”’ and tries to find an 
answer by searching precedents in former conflicts 
between the two Houses—the Reform Bill of 1832, the 
Paper Duty of 1861, and Army Purchase in 1871, each 
proving that a bold and determined policy succeeds. 
Mr. Robert Bowes writes on ‘‘ The Retail Bookseller,’’ 
who seems to be in a bad way. Colonel Walter James 
condemns the proposed Channel Tunnel, but shows no 
special knowledge, and relies mainly on the opinions 
expressed in 1882. Miss Caillard, in ‘‘ A Psychological 
Puzzle,’’ describes ‘‘ the disintegration of a human indi- 
vidual into three independent personalities.’’ | Much 
ecclesiastical learning is displayed by Mr. Frome Wil- 
kinson in ‘‘ Discipline in the Church of England,’’ and 
learning of a different kind is shown by Mr. James 
Drew in an peas study of ‘‘ Yiddish Literature 
and Drama.’ 
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AGRICULTURE. 


In the report which was issued by the Board of Education 
on Thursday last on the progress achieved in education in 
agriculture and cognate branches of rural economy, many 
interesting facts are brought to light with reference to the 
work accomplished at the various institutions aided by the 
Board. We learn that during the year ending last March 
two more educational institutions have been added to the 
number of those that receive financial aid. The Hampshire 
Farm School at Basing and the Agricultural Institute in 
the county of Bedford have each been granted £100. The 
former institution is worthy of remark, and this type of 
school might with advantage be duplicated in every county 
in England. The classes open in the autumn, but only 
continue until the spring, thus allowing the pupils to re- 
turn to their homes in order to assist in the important 
operations on the land during the busy season of the year. 
The buildings are used in the summer for giving instruction 
in dairying to female students. There is a school with 
similar functions in Cumberland, which has been in opera- 
tion for some years, and it has been found of great assis- 
tance to the County Council in the development of its 
schemes for rural education. The Board are glad to give 
their support to examples in North or South which may 
serve as models to other education authorities. The report 
speaks well of the steady progress which has characterised 
past years, and also of the evidence of a broadening of the 
educational basis, of a greater public interest, and an in- 
crease in pupils. In the year under review 1,500 students 
pursued courses of instruction, and upwards of 32,000 at- 
tended local classes. The total of 34,000 indicates a con- 
siderable increase, which is as substantial as it is gratifying. 
The majority of the counties are now in direct association 
with some college; the remainder maintain an independent 
staff, or appoint temporary instructors. The work can be 
carried out successfully under both systems, though the 
report points out the advisability of having the work 
organised by a college whenever possible, as this makes 
for a distinct gain in continuity and efficiency. 

The majority of those who have the agricultural industry 
at heart desire to see an extension of the system of small 
holdings; and though much has been spoken and written 
concerning this subject, many important features have not 
been mentioned. That there is every possibility of schemes 
directed towards this end proving advantageous when de- 
veloped is true; but unless this is accomplished gradually, 
with careful thought as to the suitability of the district, 
and the limits within which success may be attained, the ap- 
portionment of the land among a large number of owners 
and occupiers would fail to conduce to the strength of rural 
industries and to the national welfare as a whole. On the 
other hand, if the projected changes are brought about in 
suitable localities, where the soil and climate permit of in- 
tensive farming, then only good can result from the forma- 
tion of these small holdings as suggested. It does not 
depend, however, entirely on the nature of the soil, or on 
whether a rotation of cropping, that could be successfully 
worked on small farms, could be adopted; but the market 
question must also be considered. It would be futile for a 
small farmer to expect to succeed if he were some distance 
from a suitable distributing centre. It must be remembered 
that small farms are only feasible in such districts as, by 
their climate, soil, and accessibility to markets, allow of a 
modification being made in the general routine of working 
a mixed farm; otherwise they would be but a sorry substi- 
tute for the moderate-sized or even large farm, on which 
the occupier can employ labour-saving appliances to assist 
him in making the land more productive, and at the same 
time lessen the cost of production. This is an important 
point, and one which should be carefully considered by those 
who advocate so strongly the creation of small holdings. 





GARDENING. 
GRAFTING OLD FRuit TREEs. 
In my last notes two methods of improving old and de- 
bilitated fruit trees were suggested, and to one of these 
attention was drawn at some length. Now let us turn to 
the second system, which, while being totally dissimilar 
from the first, is decidedly more interesting to carry out. 
To ensure successful results will call for the exercise of 
skill and precision of working, and judgment as to the 
best time for the operation to be carried out. In regard to 
the latter point, there is, let it be said, a fair amount of 
latitude; but. it is only within prescribed limits of time that 
the work can be done with any reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess. 
The best period for the insertion of scions or grafts 
is when the sap is clearly moving in the trees, as indicated 


by the swelling of the buds; directly signs of progress 
are observable, the work should be pushed along as rapidly 
as possible. This stage may be reached in February or 
March, and it will vary a little each season and in every 
district, so that it is not within the power of anyone not 
actually residing in a place to say exactly when the operator 
should proceed. Thus it is essential, as has already been 
hinted, that judgment must in all cases be brought to 
bear upon the matter, and upon the accuracy or otherwise 
of the conclusions drawn will depend a large measure of 
the success. It would be wel: if every amateur would try 
his hand at grafting, as it is certain that its accomplish- 
ment would widen his interest in the garden, and enable 
him to carry out many experiments. 

The case of the scions or grafts is dissimilar from that 
of the trees or stocks upon which it is purposed to work 
them. The later must be perfectly dormant, while the 
former must be at the point of spring reawakening. The 
general system of procedure with grafts is to secure them 
either in the autumn or early in the year and tie them up 
in bundles, these being thrown under a north hedge or fence, 
where they will neither wither nor grow. Here they will 
remain until the stock has been headed back and it is time 
for the actual operation of insertion to be immediately put 
in hand. The grafts are chosen when the pruning is done, 
and each may be from four to six inches in length; but 
this cutting ca1a be done at the moment of insertion, as it 
is a simple operation that can be carried out expeditiously. 

Reverting again to the stocks. The first thing to be 
done as soon as the necessary indications of growth are 
seen is to saw off the branches to within about one-and-a- 
half feet of the bole or trunk of the tree, leave it for a week 
or ten days, and then head further back to, in fact, the 
point of insertion, which will be approximately twelve 
inches from the bole. It should be clearly understood that 
these distances are net arbitrary, and may be varied with 
the opinions of the owner, or with the necessities of each 
individual case. The second heading having been com- 
pleted, the sooner the grafts can be got in the better, and 
it is not an operation that is likely to take up much time 
—at least to those who are fairly skilful with the knife. 
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There is, however, one other preparatory step that must 
be taken, and it can usually be done in between the first 
and second headings. This is the mixing of the ‘ pug,”’ 
or the wax with which the junction of the scion and the 
stock must be encased, with a view to the exclusion of the 
air. Here is a capital ‘‘ pug’’: Take some clay, loam, 
and cow manure, and work them together until they form 
a smooth paste; then procure a little hair or cut hay, and 
incorporate with the paste, which must be placed in some 
position readily accessible to the operator. There must 
also be a bucket of water in which the worker can dip the 
hands before securing the paste to put round the junction. 
The disadvantage of using ‘‘ pug ”’ lies in the fact that, 
unless it is perfectly mixed, it will crack, and jeopardise 
the success of the operation. 

Assuming now that all the preliminaries are in train, 
the actual operation may be described. In the grafting of 
old trees there is practically only one form of working open 
for adoption, and that is wedge-grafting, which is probably 
the simplest of all. The first thing is to cut a wedge from 
the extreme upper edge of the stump, making it about a 
quarter of an inch across and the same in depth; the length 
may be half or three-quarters of an inch. These sizes will 
vary somewhat with the size of the graft, which must 
be similarly cut, wedge-shaped, to fit the cut on the stock. 
It is in this cutting and joining up that a large proportion 
of the skill lies. It is imperative that the operation be so 
carried out as to ensure the meeting of the inner barks of 
the stock and scion on at least one side—and if on both, so 
much the better. To bring the edges of the outer bark in 
perfect union is not sufficient—it must be the inner bark, 
or there can never be that growing together which con. 
stitutes the vital part of the work. 

According to the size of the stump, it will be possible 
-—even necessary—to insert one, two, three, or as many as 
six, grafts, and, as soon as all are in, the claying or waxing 
to completely envelop the junctions must be done. If wax 
is used there is not much, if any, danger of cracking; but 
grafts that are ‘‘ pugged’”’ in should be examined at fre- 
quent intervals, and, if the slightest sign of cracking is seen, 
it must be at once repaired, as the admission of air before 
the scion and stock have grown together spells absolute 
failure. If the operation is a success, the wax or clay will 
be thrown off by the natural expansion of growth. In few 
cases is it wise to allow more than four growths to go 
ahead from one stump, and each of these must be cut back 
to establish the branches that it will produce on a sound 
foundation. 





MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


AMERICAN GOLD DEMAND. 


Money has been very easy since the beginning of February, 
and the market has experienced no difficulty in making im- 
portant repayments to the Bank. Larger sums have been 
recently set free for dividends and interest, and, although 
these disbursements do not bring new credit into the market, 
they release balances previously locked up. The joint stock 
banks were lending freely after their balance-sheets were 
made up at the end of January, and, as the last call on the 
Russian loan was immediately re-lent, credit has been in 
ample supply. How long the ease will last none can say, but 
the market promises to suffer much less than usual from the 
heavy Income- Tax gathering during the next few weeks. 
From the fact that no notice of renewal has been given, it is 
to be assumed that the £2,500,000 of Treasury bills due on 
Monday next will be redeemed. A good portion of them are 
in the hands of the Japanese; but the outside market pos- 
sesses a fair number, and should benefit materially from the 
repayment. It is just possible that the Bank of England 
may seek to control some of the money just out; but this 
should hardly be necessary, even though the London market 
has again to face an American demand for gold. This re- 
vival, which commenced at the end of last week, is the most 
interesting development in the monetary situation. The 
New York Exchange has been steadily falling for almost two 
weeks, and the important sales of American railroad notes in 
Europe has again given New York bankers power to draw 
our gold. Fortunately, some of these notes have gone to 
Paris, and for this and other reasons we may not have to 
meet the gold demand unaided. Paris will probably remit 
the money for the notes placed there to London, and must 
also send money in connection with the recently-issued 
Siamese loan and the large purchases of bills. Leading City 
authorities think the gold will probably be sent from Paris in 
connection with these transactions, and we know that Wall 
Street is most anxious not to disturb the London market. 
Therefore, while a good deal of gold may go, there is no 
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ground for alarm. The Bank of England is in a strong posi- 
tion. Including £600,000 received from Egypt on account of 
the Indian Government, the total import of gold last week 
was 4Z,1,198,000, and the reserve shows an increase of 
& 1,134,020 to practically £/26,000,000. In ordinary circum- 
stances the Bank rate would have been reduced on Thursday, 
but the directors preferred to wait for at least another week. 


Stock EXCHANGE DEPRESSION. 


_ The trend of the stock markets is still very disappoint- 
ing, and it becomes evident that the American boom day of 
reckoning has to be faced. A gamble like that inaugurated 
and carried to such lengths in the autumn of last year inevit- 
ably leaves behind it a long trail of diseased finance. Until 

Wall Street market has been restored to health, the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange must continue to suffer from New 
York’s iniquities. More than one large option dealer is sup- 
posed to be in great difficulties, and much forced liquidation 
has been witnessed, not only in Americans, but also in other 
departments. For the moment prices are steadier, and while 
the end of the liquidation may not be in sight, quotations in 
many directions look tempting. Several Home railway 
‘stocks seem cheap, despite the dividend disappointments, 
and Consols and other gilt-edged securities must improve 
presently. An important new issue of capital by the Buenos 
Ayres and Rosario Company rather affected the Argentine 
railway market for the time, and there has been a heavy slump 
in Guayaquil and Quito Railway bonds. Curiously enough, 
the fall commenced immediately after the payment of the 
overdue coupon was announced. Doubts are now enter- 
tained as to whether the next interest payment will be met, 
but a telegram just received states that the construction of 
the line is being pushed along at full speed, and some re- 
covery in prices may ensue. Mexican railway stocks con- 
tinue to be the medium of wide speculation, and the rumour 
is again current that a rearrangement of capital is contem- 
plated, involving a reduction in the First Preference interest, 
compensation to be given in Ordinary stock. The mining 
markets were not disturbed by the passing of the Gold 
Trust dividend, as few people had anticipated a distribution 
this year. Siberian shares continue very flat, and some 
dealers must have been badly hit. Copper shares are still 
making record prices, and it is said that the Rio Tinto is 
erecting further smelters capable of treating another 1,500 
tons of ore per day. This would mean 1,200 to 1,500 tons of 
copper per annum, and, as we know, copper is now at very 
high prices. 

Fina Home Rattway DivipEnNDs. 


The last Home railway dividends were undoubtedly dis- 
appointing, except to those who think the directors are wise 
to seize the opportunity provided by good traffics to expend 
large sums in improving the physical condition of the sys- 
tems. The Midland Railway had an increase in gross traffic 
of about £(60,000, and the more sanguine thought the divi- 
dend would be improved ; but the directors again paid at the 
rate of 5? per cent. on the old Ordinary stock, giving the 
fixed 2} per cent. to the Preferred Ordinary, and 3} per cent. 
to the Deferred Ordinary stocks. The balance carried for- 
ward, however, was some £/25,000 better at £'82,000. The 
Great Northern traffic increase was about £,52,000, and it 
was generally expected that the dividend would show 2 per 
cent. on the Deferred stock ; but dealers evidently overlooked 
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the provision necessary for the Grantham disaster, and the 
distribution turned out to be only 13 per cent. This, how- 
ever, is } better than last year, and the carry forward is 
about £5,000 up to £53,000. It had been anticipated that 
the Hull and Barnsley would make a pretty good showing, 
because a very much larger free balance was brought in from 
the opening half of the year; but the announcement ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations, and did something 
to compensate for disappointments in other directions. The 
company is able to pay at the rate of 43 per cent. per annum 
on the Ordinary stock, being an increase of 1} per cent. com- 
pared with the second half of 1905, and the carry forward 
was only reduced by £52,000. It is also good to note that the 
North London line, which has been so severely affected by 
the various forms of competition, is picking up again, and 
its dividend at 5} per cent. is 1 per cent. better than for the 
corresponding period. The District shows a slight improve- 
ment, being able to pay at the rate of 13 per cent. 
instead of 1} per cent. on the Guaranteed stock; 
but this affords no guide to the actual position of 
the line, because the necessary revenue comes from 
the City lines and extensions. On Wednesday the 
North-Western declaration came just as the House was 
about to close its doors for the day, and again the market 
was disappointed. The company had increased its gross re- 
venue by £111,000, and an increase of 4 per cent. to 73 per 
cent. in the distribution on the Ordinary stock had been 
looked for. No improvement, however, on last year’s 7} per 
cent. was announced, and the price of the stock immediately 
went back to the neighbourhood of 150. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK PROFITS. 


At the annual meeting of the National Provincial Bank 
of England, the Chairman, Mr. Robert Wigram, paid a 
tribute to the excellent work rendered by the staff during 
the year 1906. Marked success attended the operations of 
the bank, and the profits, which in the two previous years 
had shown a tendency to fall off, increased in a very sub- 
stantial fashion. The net amount was £620,802, or an in- 
crease, compared with 1905, of £82,062, indicating that, 
owing to its strong position, the bank was able to take full 
advantage of the prosperous condition of trade and industry, 
and also of the high rates ruling for money, especially dur- 
ing the second half of the year. The institution is among 
the soundest in the kingdom, and conducts its business upon 
prudent and cautious lines. The dividend for the full year 
1906 is 17 per cent., and, besides adding £50,000 to the 
reserve fund, the directors apply £60,000 against the depre- 
ciation in investments. A further important increase to 
£:54,241,562 has taken place in the current and _ deposit 
accounts. The cash in hand and at the Bank of England, 
money at call and short notice, and investments, represented 
the total of £27,604,353, or 51 per cent. of the liabilities 
to the public; and it must have been very gratifying to the 
directors to present such a statement, after a year of excep- 
tional difficulty. The bank’s reserve fund, which has never 
been drawn upon, reaches the very satisfactory figure of 
£ 2,350,000. 

New Issues OF CaPITAL. 


The investing public has again been favoured with a 
large number of fresh capital appeals. The City of Yoko- 
hama offers £317,000 in § per cent. sterling bonds, at the 
price of 99 per cent. This loan is repayable at par on Febru- 
ary 1st, 1937, but the municipality reserves the right to 
redeem on or at any time after February 1st, 1917, at six 
months’ notice. The money is to be devoted to the develop- 
ment of Yokohama Harbour, and the bonds can be con- 
sidered a fair investment, although not first-class. Deben- 
hams, Ltd., is the well-known textile and soft - goods busi- 
ness, which has been formed, with a capital of £1,250,000, 
divided 76,500 Preferred Ordinary and 1,000 Deferred Ordi- 
nary shares of £100 each, these having been already issued, 
and 50,000 5 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £10 
each. The capital offered was one-half the Preference shares, 
the price asked being par; and, although no exact state- 
ment of profits is given, a firm of chartered accountants has 
stated that the revenue for the year to January 31st, 1906, 
was sufficient to pay the dividend on the issue of Preference 
shares more than five times over. The American Telephone 
Company, which has a share capital of 131,551,400 dol., has 
made an issue of 40,000,000 dol., part of 150,000,000 dol. 4 per 
cent, Convertible Gold bonds of 1,000 dol. each, at the price 
of £191 per bond. Messrs. Baring & J. S. Morgan are the 
issuing house, and the bonds carry certain conversion rights, 
which may render them attractive to the speculative 
inclined. A loan of £200,000, in 4 per cent. Debentures, is 
offered by the City of Wellington, New Zealand, at the price 
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LONDON AND GOUNTY BANKING COMPAN 


LIMITED. 


Registered under “The Companies Acts.” Established in 1836. 








CAPITAL £8,000,000, in 100,000 SHARES OF £80 EACH. 


REPORT adopted at the HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, February 7th, 1907. 








CHARLES JOHN HEGAN, Esq., in the Chair. 





HE Directors, in submitting to the Shareholders the Balance-Sheet for the half-year ending December 31st last, have to report that, after paying interest to 
Customers and all charges, making provision for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing £43,106 6s. 5d. for rebate on bills not due, the net profits amount to 

£325,006 1s. 10d. From this sum have been deducted £50,000 allocated to writing down the Bank's holdings in Corporation Stocks, £25,000 transferred to Premises 
Account, and £50,000 carried to Reserve Fund (raising it to £1,550,000), leaving £200,006 1s. 10d., which, with £97,365 2s. 10d. balance brought forward from last 
account, leaves available the sum of £297,371 4s. 8d. 

The Directors have declared a Dividend for the half-year of 10 per cent., which will require £200,009, leaving the sum of £97,371 4s. 8d. to be carried to the 
Profit’ and Loss New Account. The present dividend added to that paid to June 30th will make 20 per cent. for the year 1906. 

The Directors, with deep regret, announce the retirement from the Board of William Howard, Esq., who entered the service of the Bank in 1862, and who has 
been for the past ten years a must valuable member of their body. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are William McKewan, Esq., Oswald Cecil Magniac, Esq., and Charles James Cater Scott, Esq., who, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. 

The Dividend, £2 per Share, free of Income-Tax, will be payable at the head office, or at any of the branches, on or after Monday, February 18th. 





BALANCE-SHEET 

















































Dr. Of the London and County Banking Company, Limited, December 31st, 1906. Cr. 
To Capital bed £8,000,000 Paid fs 4 5000,000 6 6 7 2 oe 
o Capital subscri ,000, ‘aid up .. 000, By Cash at the Head Office and Branches, 
PIE FE oi k6 053s wtertsincscasocs oe 1,550,000 0 0 and with Bank of England .......... 8,093,142 9 7 
Due by the Bank on Current, Deposit, Loans at Call and at short Notice ...... 3,301,623 2 2 
ee me i ie —— 11,394,765 11 9 
_ sion for Contingencies ............... 44,990,316 12 9 Investments, viz :— : tii 
Liabilities on Acceptances, covered by Consols registered and in Certificates (at 
Cash, or Securities or Bankers’ i 85), New 24 per Cents., and National 
Guarantees habe diewhae eens te ee ences 2,722,692 2 10 War Loan (£6,894,491 7s. 1ld., of which 
Rebate on Bills not due carried to next £357,000 Os. 0d. Consols is lodged for 
SEE 0-00 snssesentasniosnaness see 43,106 6 5 Public Accounts) ; Canada 4 per cent. 
Net Profit for the Half-Year, after making Bond d : 
pant a onds, and Egyptian 3 per cent. Bonds, 
provision for Baé and Doubtful Debts 325,006 1 10 Guaranteed by the British Government 6,654,438 16 1 
Transferred to Investment Accounts.... 50,000 0 0 India Government Stock and India . 
ee os Government Guaranteed Railway 
. 275,006 1 10 Stocks and Debentures ........-..++. 898,984 16 10 
Transferred to Premises Account ...... 25,000 0 0 Metropolitan and other Corporation 
aah ig Tr maegmE Stocks, Debenture Bonds, English 
250,006 1 10 Railway Debenture Stocks and 
Carried to Reserve Fund....... .....+4. 50,000 0 0 Ginte Mae .... so. sees 1,644,109 15 9 
200,006 1 10 I ai 0.605 <cctdencee> soda _ 19,686 17 9 
—_—- — 9,217,120 6 5 
Profit and Loss Balance brought from Discounted Bills Ourrent. sntimews te oe 
RR 97,365 210 A oe ake idiom 
vi ate 297,371 4 8 dvances to Customers at the Head 
. Office and Branches.......cccccccsces 19,835,994 8 9 
———_——_— 27,464,461 11 9 
Liabilities of Customers for Drafts ac- 
cepted by the Bank (as per Contra) .. 2,722,692 210 
Bank Premises in London and Country, 
with Fixtures and Fittings .............. 829,446 13 11 
Less amount transferred from Profit and 
Sk idgeennaunensaasccsemamaoniaes 25,000 0 0 
——_—_—_——_ 804,446 13 11 
£51,603,486 6 8 £51,603,486 6 8 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
£ s. d. £ 8. d. 
Da OE A ING odin dais ss chccedstetemsssemawia 231,273 2 1 | By Balance brought forward from last’Account_................ 97,365 210 
Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Office and Branches, Gross Profit for the Half-Year, after making Provision for Bad 
including Income Tax on Profits and Salaries, Auditors’ and Doubtful Debts, and including Rebate £28,715 Os. 8d. 
and Directors’ Remuneration ...........cccccececcsee cove 331,314 11 0 brought from W0th Fume last.......00cscccccccccececccccsccce 930,700 1 4 
Transferred to Investment Accounts ............-.seeeseeeeees 50, 00 
Transferred to the Credit of Premises Account . . 25,000 0 0 
RO ee ere ... 60,000 0 0 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New Account............... 43,106 6 5 
Dividend 10 per cent. for the Half-Year ........£200,000 0 0 
Balance carried forward .........00cc.cccccsccece 97,371 4 8 
—— 297,371 4 8 
£1,028,065 4 2 £1,028,065 4 2 
— | RRR NENT 
Examined and Audited by us, In accordance with the geocioiene ms Companiee dt, SOND, ows certify 
7 . ; that all our requirements as Audilors have been complied with, and we report 
(Signed) ¢ “ “ate A poe ongpe that we have examined the Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account, dated 
W. E. HU BB ARD Bisesioes the 31st December, 1906, have verified the Cash-Balance at the Bank of England, 
ae ’ ee the Stocks there registered, and the other investments of the Bank. We have 
H. R. WYATT, Head Office Manager. also ——- the — mit yp Ang d ee fg ge ae a showing 
the Cash-Balances, Bills and other Amounts set forth, the whole of which are 
W. G. GRIBBLE, Country Manager. correctly stated ; and in our opinion the said Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss 
T. J. CARPENTER, Chief Accountant. Account are properly drawn up, so as to exhibit atrue and correct view of the 
Company’s affairs as shown by the books of the Company. 
(Signed) HY. GRANT, 
THOS. HORWOOD, Auditors. 
STUART PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE, 
London and County Banking Company Limited, London and County Banking Company Limited, 
llth January, 1907. 17th January, 1907, 








LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY LIMITED. 


_.. NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a DIVIDKND on the Capital of the Compiny at the rate of 10 per cent, for the Half-Year ending 3lst December, 1906, 
will be PAYABLE to the Shareholders either at the Head Office, 21, Lombard Street, or at any of the one oy - or after Monday, the 18th instant, 
y order of the Board, 


21, Lomparp Street, 8th February, 1907. K. F. ROBINSON, Secretary. 
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of £100. All the money has to be paid up by February 28th 
next, as it is wanted for the redemption of a loan of equal 
’ amount due on that day. The issue, therefore, involves no 
increase in the debt of the city, and the bonds look a fair 
investment. The General Investors and Trustees, Ltd., is 
an ordinary trust company, formed on rather novel lines. 
That is to say, a large amount of securities will be acquired 
against a portion of the company’s capital. This has been 
fixed at 41,000,000, in equal amounts of 4} per cent. Prefer- 
ence and Ordinary shares of £5 each, the first issue being 
£300,000 of each class. The present ought to be a good 
time for picking up some fairly cheap securities; and, if 
carefully conducted, there is no reason why the company 
should not earn satisfactory profits. The Kalgoorlie Electric 
Power and Lighting Corporation (1906), which has a share 
capital of £225,000, is making an issue at par of £60,000 
6 per cent. First Mortgage Debentures. Business has made 
steady progress during the past few years; and, as a specula- 
tive security, the debentures seem worth attention. ‘{* 
Academy of Motoring (1907), Ltd., has been given a capital 
of £50,000, divided into 30,000 7 per cent. Accumulative 
Preference, 20,000 Deferred Ordinary shares, all of £1 each. 
The idea is to carry on all kinds of business connected with 
motoring and the motor trades; and the investing public 
will no doubt leave these speculative shares to those naturally 
interested. THROGMORTON. 





MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


THE AUSTRALIAN SHALE INDUSTRY. 
(From a Sydney Correspondent.) 


THERE is no part of the world, perhaps, so rich in shale 
deposits as New South Wales. These immense seams of 
kerosene shale not only cover a very wide area, but are of 
great thickness, and rich in mineral oils. The exceeding 
purity of the best Australian shale has established a high 
standard for the marketable product for export purposes. So 
far, only the seconds and dressings have been retained for 
local distillation. The exhaustion of some of the phenomen- 
ally rich deposits has, however, somewhat relaxed the 
standard of later discoveries of rich yet lower - grade shale. 
It still remains sufficiently high, however, to show about 
25 per cent. of ash, and from 65 to 70 per cent. of volatile 
hydrocarbons. Thus an average of five samples of the richest 
New South Wales kerosene shales (Joadja) show 88°88 per 
cent. of volatile hydrocarbons, 6°25 per cent. of fixed carbon, 
or a ration of volatile to fixed carbon of 14°2 to 1. An aver- 
age of sixty-one samples of New South Wales kerosene 
shale, containing upwards of 60 per cent. of volatile hydro- 
carbons, gave 69°85 per cent. of volatile hydrocarbons, and 
14°10 per cent. of fixed carbon, or a ratio of volatile to fixed 
carbon of 4'9 to 1. 

With such a wealth of material, and with potentialities 
the value or extent of which have hitherto been unplumbed, 
it is not surprising that some large flotations should be 
placed on the market for the further extension and establish- 
ment of such an important industry. The result of an ex- 
haustive examination about a year ago led to the private 
flotation of the Commonwealth Oil Corporation on London. 
The capital of that company is about £800,000, of which 
there is £/425,000 available for capital expenditure and work- 
ing capital in New South Wales. 

The Corporation in April last purchased the property 
and stocks of the New South Wales Shale and Oil Com- 
pany, Ltd., for £35,000. This company, over a period of 
thirty-two years, has won aggregate profits of £330,000. 

The original properties of the Oil Corporation are com- 
prised in twenty square miles of country in the Capertree and 
Wolgan Valleys. The reason of the Siate’s valuable deposits 
in the locality indicated having so long remained untouched 
is owing to their being inaccessible, from the nature of the 
country. The Commonwealth Oil Corporation are now con- 
structing thirty miles of railway line, connecting with the main 
line to Sydney, which will provide means of transit both for 
plant and machinery to the company’s property, as well as 
for products to the Sydney market or for export. The Cor- 
poration expect to treat 600 tons of shale per day, which 
will only represent one-sixth of the present imports of 
illuminating and other oils. The Commonwealth imports 
annually 2,000,000 gallons of lubricating oils, 2,000,000 gal- 
lons of benzine, gasolene, and residual oils, 3,500,000 Ib. of 
candles, and 13,000,000 gallons of illuminating oils. This 
briefly suggests that there is a wide field for the kerosene 
shale industry. The corporation mentioned expects to be 
able to supply about one-third of local requirements; but 
it will be fully twelve or eighteen months before the whole 
plant and workings will be in going order. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


ART. 
“On Art and Artists.” By Max Nordau. Translated by W. F. 
Harvey, M.A. (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d. net.) 


EDUCATION. 

*“ A Second German Course for Science Students.” Selected, 
arranged, and annotated by Professor H. G. Fiedler and 
Mr. F. E. Sandbach. (London: Alexander Moring, 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

ETHNOLOGY. 

“The Family.” By Elsie Clews Parsons, Ph.D. (Putnams, 
12s. 6d. net.) 

FICTION. 

‘*A Man’s Love.” By Dorothy Summers. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
6s.) 

‘The Barony of Brendon.”’ By E. H. Lacon Watson. (Brown, 
Langham and Co., 6s.) 

“The Expensive Miss Du Cane.” 
(William Heinemann, 6s.) 


By S. Macnaughtan. 


““Maynard’s Wives.” By Herbert Flowerdew. (Everleigh 
Nash, 6s.) 

“The Builders.””. By W. G. Emerson. (Brown, Langham and 
Co., 6s.) 

“Her Majesty’s Rebels.” By S. R. Lysaght. (Macmillan and 
Co., 6s.) 

“‘The Wire Tappers.”’ By Arthur Stringer. (T. Werner Laurie, 


6s.) 

“In the Cause of Freedom.” By A. W. Marchmont. Illus- 
trated by Harold Piffard. (Ward, Lock and Co., 6s.) 

“ Kit’s Woman.” By Mrs. Havelock Ellis. (Alston Rivers, 
38s. 6d.) 

“The Diamond Ship.”” By Max Pemberton. (Cassell and Co., 
6s.) 

“ Amalia.” By Graham Pope. (Smith, Elder and Co., 6s.) 

‘Exton Manor.’ By Archibald Marshall. (Alston Rivers, 
6s.) 

‘‘ White Fang.” By Jack London. (Methuen and Co., 6s.) 

“Human Toll.” By Barbara Baynton. (Duckworth and Co., 
6s.) 

LITERATURE. 

“The Censorship of the Church of Rome and Its Influence 
upon the Production and Distribution of Literature.” By 
George Haven Putnam, Litt.D. (Putnam’s, ros. 6d. net.) 

“The Ethics of Wagner’s ‘ Ring of the Nibelung.’”” By Mary 
Elizabeth Lewis. (Putnam’s, 6s.) 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

‘The Truth of Christianity.”” By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Turton, 
D.S.O. (Wells Gardner, 2s. 6d. net.) 

“Handbook of Metallurgy.’’ Vol. II. By Dr. Carl Schnabel. 
Translated by Henry Jonis. (Macmillan, 21s. net.) 

“ Hume’s Dialogues.’”’ By Bruce M’Ewen, D.Phil. (William 
Blackwood.) 

PAMPHLETS. 

‘** Socialism in the House of Commons.’”’ By Harold Cox, M.P. 

for Preston. (Longmans, Green and Co., 6s. net.) 


POETRY. 
“The Cavaliers.” By Malcolm H. Hills. 


Cornish Bros., 2s. 6d. net.) 


POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 

“The Egypt of the Future.” By Edward Dicey, C.B. (William 
Heinemann, 3s. 6d. net.) 

“The State of the Navy in 1907.” By ‘“ Civis.”” With an intro- 
—— by J. St. Loe Strachey. (Smith, Elder and Co., 
2s. 6d.) 

“Woman: Her Position and Influence in Ancient Greece and 
Rome.” By James Donaldson, M.A., LL.D., Principal of 
the University of St. Andrew’s. (Longmans, Green and 


Co., 5s. net.) 
SCIENCE. 

“The Evolution of Life.” By H. Charlton Bastian, M.A., 
M.D., F.R.S. With diagrams and many photomicrographs. 
(Methuen and Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 

THEOLOGY. 


“The Fifth Gospel: Being the Pauline Interpretation of the 
Christ.” By the Author of “The Faith of a Christian.” 
(Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d. net.) 


3 GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. 


It forms a welcome delicacy for the morning and evening 

meal. A fragrant, delicious, and most healthful beverage. 

As a food for quite young children it is admirable, too, on 
account of its nourishing and strengthening qualities. 


COCOA 


(Birmingham : 








NUTRITIOUS AND 
ECONOMICAL. 
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LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


‘Tue half-yearly general meeting of the London and County 
Banking Company, Limited, was held on Thursday at Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. C. J. Hegan presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet, commenced by expressing regret that the deputy- 
chairman (Mr. Goschen) was unable to be present, owing to the 
death of his father (Lord Goschen), whose name was held in 
such universal esteem throughout the City of London. He felt 
that the nation had sustained a severe loss through his death. 
Referring to the situation generally, he remarked that the past 
half-year might be described as a period of undoubted com- 
mercial prosperity, and of increased activity in the manufactur- 
ing and allied industries in all parts of the world, resulting in 
a very widespread demand for money. At the commencement 
of the six months under review, the conditions of the Money 
Market were fairly easy, and in August money might have been 
considered really plentiful for that season of the year, the Bank 
reserve about the middle of the month standing at close upon 
£26,000,000o—a higher figure than it had reached during the 
past ten years in the month of August. A demand for money 
had already arisen on the other side of the water, due in the 
first instance to the great activity of trade, and to the splendid 
crops, both of cereals and of cotton, with which the American 
continent was favoured last autumn, and also in no small degree 


‘to the work of rebuilding and repairing the ravages caused by 


earthquake and fire in San Francisco. But it soon became 
evident that the legitimate requirements of trade were being far 
outstepped, and that a period of dangerous speculative activity 
had set in, which called for gold, then for more gold, and, 
finally, for gold at almost any price, in order to satisfy the 
requirements of Wall Street. London being the only really free 
market for gold that existed, it was we who had to bear the 
brunt of demands such as these, and the steady drain of gold 
from London to New York would soon have reduced our stock 
of gold to a dangerously low level, had not the Bank of England 
stepped in and raised its rate. One was forced to the conclu- 
sion that in times such as these, owing to the extent to which 
the precious metal had been hoarded by some of our neighbours, 
there was scarcely enough gold to go round to meet the ever- 
increasing requirements of trade. Where we should have been 
had the supply from South Africa dried up, as it undoubtedly 
would have done had certain politicians had their way, it was 
not a pleasant thing to contemplate; and it was to be hoped 
that the Government would recognise, before it was too late, that 
there was a financial as well as a political side to the South 
African question. (Hear, hear.) 

It was not surprising that such an abnormal state of things 
as had lately been witnessed should give rise to much discussion 
as to the adequacy or the inadequacy of the gold reserves held 
in this country; for it was a necessary consequence of the 
unique position we occupied, that we must be prepared to pro- 
vide, not only for our own banking requirements, but also for 
the requirements of other business centres, where gold happened 
to be wanted, and which were in a position to call it from us. 
This was not a place to embark upon a discussion of the 
different schemes put forward for increasing the country’s visible 
stock of gold. Two things were very noticeable: the first was 
that our financial authorities put forward their pro- 
posals very diffidently, and in the most tentative manner, and 
the second was that they mostly contradicted each other. But 
there was a very general feeling that all the joint-stock banks, 
both metropolitan and provincial, should come into line with 
the twelve leading banks who published monthly statements of 
their position, and that the figures so published should be, at 
all events so far as the cash was concerned, the average 
figures of the month, rather than the figures representing any 
one particular day. It was very desirable that, if possible, this 
should be accomplished without legislative interference. Deal- 
ing with the figures in the accounts, he pointed out that the 
current deposits and other accounts, £44,990,316, showed an 
increase of £1,277,271 over the figures of twelve months ago. 
The number of accounts had increased by 8,039. The cash at 
the head office and branches, and with the Bank of England 
was £8,093,142. This represented an increase of upwards of 
£193,000 on the figures of December, 1905, and of upwards of 
half a million upon the figures of June, 1906. The gross profit, 
including the rebate brought forward, was £930,700, or £168,055 
more than in December, 1905, and the net profit was £325,006, 
or £52,146 more than it was on that date. The bank had had 
a very good half-year, and advantage had been taken of it to 
write down the investments in corporation stocks by £50,000. 
The directors were able to declare the usual dividend at the 
rate of 20 per cent. per annum, to write off £25,000 from 
premises account, to add £50,000 to the reserve fund, and to 
carry forward £19,000 more than at this time last year. With 
regard to the outlook, there was no cloud upon the political 
horizon, trade was active, our manufacturers were busily em- 
ployed, the prices of metals, wool, and cotton stood at a higher 
level than they had done for years past; and although it did 
not look as if we should see a period of cheap money setting 
in just yet, a 5 per cent. Bank rate suited bankers very well, 
and was not a serious handicap for the trade and the industrial 


activity of the country. 








Mr. J. J. Cater seconded the motion, which was_ carried 
unanimously. é 

The retiring directors, Messrs. W. McKewan, Oswald Cecil 
Maguire, and C. J. C. Scott, were re-elected. 


EDUCATIONAL, 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. | 
LECTURES ON JAPANESE EDUCATION UNDER THE 
MAKTIN WHITE BENEFACTION, ‘ 
Yaron Kikuchi, sometime Japanese Minister of Education and 
President of the University of Tokio, will deliver :— 

1. A Course of Lectures on Japanese Educational Administration 
on Thursday, February 21st, avd the four following Thurs- 
days, at the London School of Economics, Clare Market, 
W.C., at 8.30 p.m. 

2. A Course of Lecture: on Japanese Education on Friday, 
February 15th, and the five following Fridays, at King’s 
College, Strand, W.C., at 8. p.m. The Course will be re- 
peated on Saturday, February .6th, and the five following 
Saturdays, at University College, Gower Street, W.C., at 
11.30 a.m. ; 

The fee for each course is Five Shillings. Tickets for all the 
courses may be obtained from the undersigned, and for those to be 
held at University College, King’s College, and the London School 
of Economics from the Secretaries of the respeetive CG: lleges. Further 
courses will be given by the Lecturer during the Summer Term, 
particulars of which will be announced at a later date. 

Baron Kikuchi will deliver an Inaugural Lecture at the Uni- 
versity of London on Thursdiy, rebruary 14th, at 5 p.m. Sir Edward 
Busk, M.A., LL.B., the Vice-Chancellor, will preside. Admission 
free by ticket, which may be had on application, 

P. J. HARTOG, Academic Kegistrar. 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 








THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton Col- 
lege, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co. Educa- 
tion thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great 
attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 9800 ft.—For prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, R.S.O. 

















Principal: F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 
Home Comforts. Practical Science Teaching. Public School Training. 


Five Laboratories. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Large Gymnasium. 





ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at end of every term. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 

INFORMATION AND ADVICE AS TO SCHOOLS. 
THE SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
(a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), gives advice and assist- 
ance without charge to Parents and Guardians in the selection of 
schools (for GIRLS AND Boys) at home or abroad, and as to Tutors 
(ARMY, NAVY, UNIVERSITY, &c.). A statement of the requirements 
should be sent to the Manager, 

R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22, Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘TRIFORM, LONDON.” Telephone No. 1854 GERRARD. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work, Riding and 
Shooting taught. Prospectus. 





\TAMMERING.—The severest and most obstinate cases can be 

permanently CURED by one who has cured himself after 
stammering for 10 years; interview on written application.— 
Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119, Bedford Court Miinsions, London, W.C. 
Pupils taken in residence. 


HASLEMERE, SURREY. 

ST. GEORGE’S WOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS. Sandy soil; nine acres 
of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 

Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice 
of Teaching (St. George’s Training College, Edinburgh) ; Diploma for 
the Teaching of German (Berlin); and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. 
(Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), Certificated Student of Girton Col- 
lege; 11 years at the Mount School, York. 
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A light, refined, and digestible beverage, unequalled for 


nourishment, purity, and strength. The most enjoyable 


cocoa for invalids as well as for those in vigorous health. 


Made under ideal conditions of labour in Cadbury’s 


Garden Factory, amidst pure and healthful surroundings. 


2 i 








BOOKSELLERS. 


’ 

Che Self-Explanatory Teacher’s Bible. 
Minion 8vo, with References printed in full, thus saving time and in- 
terruption of thought in looking them up. Together with Rev. C. H. H. 
Wright's BIBLE READER'S MANUAL of over 300 pages of Helps to 
Bible Study,and over 140 Illustrations of Antiquities and Photographic 
Views of Places. Size, 84 by 53 by lt inches. Persian Levant morocco, 
overlapping edges, 12s. 6d. net; ditto, leather lined, silk sewn, 15s. 
net; Levant morocco, ditto, ditto, 21s. net, post free. Abroad, 9d. extra. 

Principal FAIRBAIRN writes; ‘Excellent, most helpful, and illustrative. The number of 
competent scholars employed on it are truly remarkable.” 
The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
Choice Books. 


Rare Autographs and MSS. 


Pictures and Prints. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED, TELEPHONE: 1784 CenTrRAt, 


5, Pall Mall, 8.w. 
(Car_ton Horer 
Buttprnc). 














Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
INVESTED FUNDS - - £63,000,000. 











BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


2i per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 











PROBLEMS 


AND 


PRIZES 


FOR 


LITERARY READERS. 


SEE PAGE 6 OF THE 


WESTMINSTER 
GAZETTE. 


‘EVERY SATURDAY. 


TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


BOOKS. “<i ant | me eee Bousht, Sold 





{And at READING.) 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES FREE. 
Mr. Thorp has incorporated the business in Review Books 


carried on for many years by Mrs. Hindley at Booksellers’ Row, 
and at the above address. 


——s 


J. POOLE & CO., 104, Charing Gross Road, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 








All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 








HOTELS AND HYDROS,. 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 























BRIGHTON. 

THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 
BRIGHTON. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 
BUXTON. 

ST. ANN’S HOTEL. . First Hotel. 
LIVERPOOL. 


COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Compton.” Telephones: 58 and 8058. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 











ae WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt 





What’s What and Who’s Who in the 
book world from month to month — the 
“Book Monthly,” 6d, net, will tell 
you. It is now the most quoted among 
the magazines, as it is the most use- 
ful companion that a book-lover can 
have. Its pages contains particulars 
of all the new hooks, articles on 
current literary subjects, and beauti- 
ful illustrations. Write for a speci-: 
men copy to the Publishers, Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London. 
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